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WAR IS AVERTED. 


yer CAN BE AVERTED by international action! Write that 

down as a fact, for it is a fact before our eyes. In pre- 
venting a war between Italy and Greece, the Conference of 
Ambassadors has performed a distinguished service for the world. 
It has done, in the name of all the powers, the most remark- 
able job yet recorded in the field of world politics. That is an 
exact statement. 


The whole world ought to rejoice in the outcome. It ought 
to understand that such a transaction would have been impossi- 
ble under the former order, or lack of order, between nations. 
We might easily have had Serbia and Austria over again. How 
pitiful in time of crisis was the world in 1914, when .the best 
that could be done was for one man of England to appeal to 
one man of Germany,—a frantic, almost inarticulate cry,—and 
nothing out of it because the inner, inaccessible agents and- 
rulers would hear nothing, but only bade defiance to civilization 
and had their inexorable way and will. 


- The difference to-day is due to a new spirit among peoples. 
And it is due quite as much—a fact we must more deeply appre- 
ciate—to a new mechanism for giving power and effect to the 
new spirit. One may have the spirit to save a city from confla- 
gration; but the only thing that will actually save the city is a 
thoroughly equipped and organized fire department, at work. 
Spirit and machinery, brotherhood and political skill! They 
never succeed separately. They triumph together. 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 13, 1923 


Bring Them Over! 


NE WAY TO BUILD a strong group mind, we 
are told; is to come into conflict or rivalry 
with another group animated by different ideas and 
purposes. For example, we liberals need to awake 
and become great and overcoming by contending 
with the religious notions of extreme orthodoxy, 
especially fundamentalism, which is now common 
enough to be spelled with a small “f.” (It was dif- 
ferent when the first assaults on it were made in 
these pages in February of 1922.) The importance, 
as Prof. William McDougall tells us, of bringing 
all our traditions, customs, beliefs, and zeal to bear 
upon that which is contrary to them, is that sucha 
course greatly promotes the self-knowledge and 
self-sentiment of the group. It produces solidarity, 
militancy. 

The idea has filtered through some of our minds 
that the religious condition of this country is 
almost monstrous. But other minds have yet to 
learn how true are such things as Rollin Lynde 
Hartt discloses in the World’s Work for September, 
under the apt title, “The War in the Churches.” 
As to “war,” however, the marshaling of forces is 
all on one side. Fundamentalists are in training, 
building morale. Liberals as yet are not in any 
sort of preparedness. They are in a slough, in 
many instances. Some of them who are well pro- 
vided for by endowments say it is all noise. They 
smile and add that liberalism has won. 

Won what? We haven’t one-tenth of one per 
cent. of the religious power of this country. And 
we can get at least ten per cent. of that power by 
doing the thing that is psychologically necessary. 
We can challenge, contend, controvert, and prove 
all things against the pernicious and widespread 


_ doctrines of the vast majority of so-called Christian 
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teaching to-day! In fact, one of the leading funda- 
mentalists, Prof. J. Gresham Machen of Princeton 
Seminary, is quoted by Mr. Hartt to just that end. 
Machen advises liberals in orthodoxy to do the 
honest thing and go over to the Unitarian Church. 

Though “the path of honesty in such matters may 
be rough and thorny, it can be trod. . . . Indeed, 
it has already been trod by the Unitarian Church. 
The Unitarian Church is frankly and honestly just 
the kind of church that the liberal preacher desires 
—namely, a church without an authoritative Bible, 
without doctrinal requirements, and without a 
creed.” We never had a better tribute nor a greater 
opportunity. This week we are hearing high talk 
in New Haven. What difference will it make? 
That depends upon us! 


War is Averted 


MK ot CAN BE AVERTED by international 
action! Write that down as a fact, for it 
is a fact before our eyes. In preventing a war 
between Italy and Greece, the Conference of 
Ambassadors has performed a distinguished serv- 
ice for the world. It has done, in the name of 
all the powers, the most remarkable job yet 
recorded in the field of world politics. That is 
an exact statement. 

Italy was very angry at the seeming dalliance 
of Greece in the grave situation made by the 
assassination on Greek soil of Italian commis- 
sioners who were making a boundary survey for 
the Conference of Ambassadors. Mussolini, his 
dictatorial power waning, seized the opportunity 
and united his nation behind him, and made 
extravagant and humiliating demands on Greece. 
Receiving no prompt reply, probably because 
Greece took shelter in the League of Nations, Italy 
proceeded with her ships, and after firing upon the 
Greek island of Corfu and killing a score of civil- 
ians, held the island against the early agreement 
to an acceptable settlement. 

Greece at once had the sympathy of the world. 
But she had no promise of powerful help. With 
a flamboyant gesture, Italy would have none of 
the League. It was a delicate matter. Perhaps 
the League could have pressed its rights, which 
are undoubted in such a case. But fortunately— 
and here is an example of the exigencies of prac- 
tical politics—the Conference could properly take 
the initiative, because, after all, it was a Confer- 
ence commission which had been assassinated. As 
we write, the terms of the proposal submitted to 
both Italy and Greece are not published; but they 
are acceptable to both governments and there will 
be no war. Moreover, as a matter of procedure, 
and in recognition of the dignity and legitimate 
interest of the League of Nations, the terms were 
sent officially by the Ambassadors to Geneva. 

The whole world ought to rejoice in the out- 
come. It ought to understand that such a trans- 
action would have been impossible under the 
former order, or lack of order, between nations. 
We might easily have had Serbia and Austria over 
again. How pitiful in time of crisis was the world 
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in 1914, when the best that could be done was for 
one man of England to appeal to one man of Ger- 
Mmany,—a frantic, almost inarticulate cry,—and 
nothing out of it because the inner, inaccessible 
_ agents and rulers would hear nothing, but only 
defiance to civilization and had their inexo- 
table way and will. 
The difference to-day is due to a new spirit 
among peoples. And it is due quite as much—a 
fact we must more deeply appreciate—to a new 
mechanism for giving power and effect to the new 
spirit. One may have the spirit to save a city from 
_ conflagration ; but the only thing that will actually 
. Save the city is a thoroughly equipped and organ- 
ized fire department, at work. Spirit and machin- 
ery, brotherhood and political skill! They never 
succeed separately. They triumph together. 
Meanwhile, it is indisputable that the interna- 
tional disposition grows. People are not going to 
permit the present intensive nationalistic spirit 
and the revival in certain European parts of the 
militaristic habit, to swamp their belief in a better 
way. We are told that the political atmosphere 
in Geneva is utterly different from that of the 
onetime secretive chancellery. The air is free and 
clean, it is kindly, it is warmed with a mutual 
good-will, a high and single desire, so that even a 
fair-minded visitor breathes it with faith and 
expectation. All the carnal-minded efforts to kill 
it have failed. Itisasoul. May its ways continue 
ways of righteousness, which are the certain ways 


of peace. 
The Coal Settlement? 


EFORE WE REJOICE in the coal settlement, 
please let us find out how much it is going to 
cost us. In two respects: in actual money for coal, 
for one; and in actual social justice, for the other. 


If we, the people, the easy, docile people, are going © 


to carry both costs, we have had a sorry adjust- 
ment, after all; and it is doubtful if physical dis- 
comfort, severe as that is, will do us quite as much 
harm as the moral compromising which breaks 
down our industrial and social fabric. We are 
saying more or less gaily that we will pay, and a 
few dollars more for each household is not going 
to ruin us. But it is inane and sinful for us to 
disregard the other consequences of this outra- 
. geous situation. 

Here is a commodity, virtually a finished product 
in God’s natural providence, that needs but to be 
digged from the earth and transported to our 
houses. And year by year we pay more and more, 
and run a harder and harder hazard of getting our 
fuel at any price. We repeat, the earth is still 
bounteous, almost prodigal, and willing to yield 
her store, and men play the swinish game of so 
grasping for their own that all sense of their pri- 
mary duty of service to the community seems dead. 
The Coal Commission says all this in ‘its own way. 

In the light of the conditions, we cannot find 
much to comfort us. Sane people still have ethical 

_ Sensitiveness, and they remember the poor who last 
_ year went through a winter of inexpressible suffer- 
ing. It was a siege of hardship that disgraced our 
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alleged civilization. The men on both sides of the | 
conference table, the owners and the miners, have 
their responsibility, and we should like to have 
greater confidence that they will meet it. They and 
many others are against public ownership. But 
what is the alternative to the private ownership 
that we now endure with increasing resentment? 
We want coal as long as coal lasts, and we want 
it at a decent price. And we finally get what we 
go after! 


Lord Birkenhead’s Lack 


ORD BIRKENHEAD in his Williamstown speech 
‘made the same mistake that fell from the lips 
of George Harvey. He talked inexactly on a subject 
of ethical importance, and for his lack of pains in 
defining his idea the people set upon him perhaps 
more severely than he deserved. But they are quick 
to resent low ethical implications. He said that 
we, as a nation, should always serve our own best 
interests, in other words, our self-interest. That is 
all right, only it ought to have been elucidated. He 
seemed to urge selfishness. We are much in need of 
sound doctrine here. 

One of the favorite themes of THE REGISTER is 
related to self-interest. Our doctrine is mutualism. 
We once disturbed some of our friends by say- 
ing that self always enters into our conduct, that 
altruism, in the sense of utterly leaving self out of 
account, is absurd. 

Any schoolboy to-day who knows the rudiments 
of psychology knows this as well as the man who 
gets a true line on his own and other people’s con- 
duct. The fact is, in everything we do, if we do it 
wisely, at least in our social relations, we act 
from a combined thotive of self-interest and other- 
interest. The latter we call love. We never sepa- 
rate our motives. The self must always have regard 
for self; and the self must,always have regard for 
others, that is, for the whole body of people. Then 
you have true self-interest. F. H. Bradley puts a 
phase of it admirably, in his essay on “My Station 
and its Duties.” He says: “The individual’s con- 
sciousness of himself is inseparable from the know- 
ing of himself as an organ of the whole. He is 
related to the living moral system not as to a foreign 
body; . . . he feels himself in it and it in him; 
the belief in this real moral organism is the one 
solution of ethical problems.” 

The truth of individualism is saved because each 
one should have intense self-consciousness in order 
to give one’s self to one’s country and the world; 
and the community is saved “because the member 
realizes the whole by and in himself.” As Mr. 
Bradley says, a man thus reaches his own highest 
individuality. The best communities have the best 
men for their members, he concludes, and the best 
men are the members of the best communities. One 
must make the most of one’s self. The way is plain, 
as the object is imperative. The American nation 
is in this matter only a man multiplied by millions. 
We are in the world and the world is in us. We 
are all in one organism. So how simple it is that 
our self-interest is inseparable from the interest 
of the whole. 
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Henry Ford’s Idea of a Super-America 


And Some Reasons why he is.a Presidential Possibility 


HE EXIGENCIES of American pub- 
lic life have brought an extraordinary 
figure into the preliminary discussion of 
actual or prospective candidates for the 
highest office within the power of the 
American people to confer upon a citizen. 
That is the figure, striking in many re- 
spects, of Henry.Ford. of Detroit. It is 
safe to say that the two words that con- 
stitute this name are more widely known 
in more widely separated parts of the 
world than the name of any other Ameri- 
ean citizen in private life. Like 
Rockefeller in, times past, Ford has 
become a legend, a household word, 
in many countries a common noun to 
designate an automobile of any type. 
Viewed whether as an industrial 
figure, as an advocate of interna- 
tional peace, or an anti-Semite, the 
manufacturer of motor cars is al- 
most equally striking among his 
110,000,000 countrymen and country- 
women. The legends that time is 
weaving about his personality are 
bewildering. They range from the 
belief that he is a superman of eco- 
nomic and industrial achievement 
to the anti-climax that he is hardly 
literate, and that his mental proc- 
esses harmonize with that estimate 
of his intellectual status. And yet 
on one point there is a practical 
unanimity. That point is that he 
does not lack the courage of his con- 
victions. It took courage of a super- 
lative degree—and something more 
than courage—to start a peace ship 
a-sailing to warring Hurope in the 
first year of the war, to “get the 
boys out of the trenches by Christ- 
mas.” It took Henry Ford to 
launch such an adventure. As cast- 
ing an illuminating light upon his 
personality, it is interesting to re- 
call Ford’s comment upon that 
eruise of an Argonaut: 


“THE TRIP OF THE PEACH 
ship taught me what I wanted to know. I 
learned about war on that peace ship, 
especially the World War, the cause 
of it, the men that made it, and the con- 
ditions from which it emerged. The 
peace ship is sailing on. For one thing, 
the Dearborn Independent came out of 
that voyage.” 

And mention of the Dearborn Independ- 
ent calls to mind one of the most inex- 
plicable enterprises which Henry Ford 
ever undertook—it would be safe to say 
one of the most inexplicable enterprises 
ever undertaken by any American citizen. 
Ford’s organized campaign against our 
Jewish fellow-citizens and Jewry as a 
world factor caused millions of his coun- 
trymen to gasp, and raised against him a 
counter-campaign that would have crushed 
most men. The principal document upon 
which Henry Ford based his anti-Jewish 
activities—the now notorious forgery 
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briefly known as the “Protocols’—was in 
itself a marvel of credulity. 

And yet, out of the weird struggle in 
which he was pitted against giants of in- 
tellect and finance, Henry Ford emerged 
intact and stronger than before. His 
strength, in his own estimation and that 
of his friends at least, can be judged 
from the fact that the American who has 
bitterly attacked a racial section of the 
American people still finds it possible to 
cast his eyes to the Presidential chair. 


Keystone Photograph 


MOST FAMILIAR NAME IN THE WORLD 
Besides, he puts more bread, with a larger amount 


of butter on it, into the mouths of his fellow- 
citizens than any single employer, which fact has 
plain meaning in votes 


There are several forces actively work- 
ing for the nomination of Henry Ford for 
the Presidency. Some of these factors 
are the feeling that there is no man in 
either -party of sufficiently dominating 
leadership to appeal successfully to either 
convention; the gradually crystallizing 
conviction that the two old parties have 
ruled in rotation long enough, and that a 
new party is needed to speak the inde- 
pendent word that America is waiting 
for; that it is time to place a business 
man at the head of the biggest business in 
the country, the nation’s business; the 
forming conviction that of the nation’s 
business the most important phase has to 
do with the vital concern of putting bread 
and butter into hungry mouths. 

It is in connection with this detail that 
Henry Ford stands out with a certain pre- 
eminence over anybody yet mentioned in 
the “Who’s Who” of ante-convention dis-_ 
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cussion of principles and personalities. 
For Henry Ford is a business man with 
a big B, and has put more bread, with a) 
larger amount of butter on it, into the 
mouths of his fellow-citizens than any 
single employer of labor on this continent. | 
He has paid the highest wages in the 
automobile industry, and has put out the 
least expensive product of its kind, and in| 
the largest amounts, that the annals of | 
large industry in America have ever 
recorded. And he is reaching out with | 
a long arm into departments of in- | 
dustry that never concerned him | 
before. | 


WHAT HE IS TRYING TO DO 
for the farmer in the way of stimu- 
lating production and reducing the | 
effort and time of labor is shown | 
by his doings on his farm of 8,000 | 
acres in Dearborn township in| 
Michigan. It is a farm tilled and_ 
garnered solely by tractor power, — 
a form of energy which he has been | 
trying to induce the American | 
farmer to adopt on a sort of co-_ 
operative basis. Here is Mr. Ford’s 
own description of how he works 
that model farm: 

“Yesterday we harvested 150 
acres of hay, and we shall put an 
equal amount in the barns to-day. 
We use tractors and 150 men from 
out of our shops to do the work. — 
When they have finished in the 
field they go back into the shops © 
and resume production, and no time - 
or human energy is wasted. That 
is my idea of efficiency. The actual 
work on the farm can be done in 
a few days with the aid of ma- 
chinery and efficient methods. Most 
farmers waste a great deal of their 
productive energy, and there cannot 
be too much production so long as 
there is a human want unfilled.” 

Henry Ford’s idea of agricultural 
America is a super-America, in 
which the maximum of production— 
enough production to fill every human 
want—shall be carried out with the 
minimum of human effort, and where 
the maximum of happiness shall be pro- 
duced by the minimum of human effort. 
It is this phase of his mental and spiritual 
caliber that appeals so powerfully to so 
many of his fellow-citizens. At a period 
in the world’s life when the average of 


\human satisfaction and human happiness 


has fallen lamentably low on both hemi- 
spheres—and Mr. Ford thinks it has 
fallen lower and with less legitimate rea- 
son on this than on the other—millions 
of men will lend a willing ear to his 
pleas for greater happiness through 
greater production. 

' Will either of the great parties nomi- 
nate Ford, or will he be nominated by a 
third. party? Well, Detroit is the center 

(Continued on page 887) 
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King’s s Chapel Enlarges its Ministry 


Elaborate Plans Adopted, including Distinguished Preachers 


f [ANY OF THOSE who have been familiar with King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., have believed that its resources, 
material and spiritual, would justify a wider service 

to the community and the cause of liberal religion than has 
yet been attempted. It occupies a central and strategic loca- 
tion, at one of the busiest street corners in that city which 
has been most hospitable to the religious movement with 
which it is now associated; it is architecturally an almost 
perfect specimen of a type of church -represented by very 
few examples in this country, and the dignity and beauty of 
the edifice make a great impression upon all who worship 
within its walls. Its notable history is an important chapter 
_of the history of New England and in the religious history 
of America, and visitors to Boston seek it out with the rever- 
ence generally reserved for an ancestral homestead; its pulpit 
has maintained a tradition of devotion to the proclamation of 

unchanging truths in living language, avoiding controversy 
and emphasizing the common needs and common hopes of 
worshiping souls; a ministry of music in complete harmony 
with the ministry of the spoken word has added much to its 
religious appeal; and it has combined a fearlessly free pulpit 
with forms of worship that are reverent and reminiscent of 
the centuries of Christian prayer and praise. 

No small part of the influence of King’s Chapel has been 
due to the friendly attitude of liberals of many denominational 
connections, Many of the week-day services have been con- 
ducted by representative ministers of various religious com- 
munions, and it is regarded by many as a common meeting- 
ground of forward-looking leaders who are more concerned 
to proclaim living truth than to perpetuate sectarian. preju- 
dices and opinions. 

To-day, those who are charged with the administration of 
King’s Chapel are thoughtfully and earnestly surveying the 
responsibilities which are implied in such a privileged posi- 
tion, and they are considering how they may best meet them. 
Several steps have been taken by vote of the Society of King’s 
Chapel which have amounted to a public acknowledgment of 
the challenging opportunity. A democratic form of organiza- 
tion has been adopted; the system of pew proprietorship and 
pew rental has been abandoned as completely as certain out- 
standing rights permit; some important material improve- 
ments have been completed and others are now authorized ; 
and the limited equipment of the old church has been aug- 
mented by the acquisition of a suitable parish house, of 
which a little chapel is an unusual feature. 

The week-day services which have been a feature of the 
‘ministry of the church to the city public for many years are 
to be greatly strengthened. They will begin earlier in the 
autumn, opening on October 1, and they will give to people 
thronging downtown Boston an opportunity to hear and meet 
a number of the most widely known preachers of this country 
and other lands. All the visiting preachers are known to 
be able to deliver vital messages reinforcing the progressive 
Christian ideals and applying them to the common life of the 
time. King’s Chapel offers them its pulpit in the conviction 
that the time has come to bring to bear upon the conscience 
of individual men and women with a new urgency their 
direct responsibility for the future of those spiritual values we 
call civilization. ; 

Most of the preachers will remain for three or four days, 
and in addition to their service in the pulpit it is hoped to 
arrange “consultation hours” for direct ministry to individuals. 
While these men will be representative leaders of various reli- 
gious communions, they have been invited because they are 
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‘in the project. 


known to attach greater importance to the things which should 
unite all liberal Christians than to the things which haye led 
to the unhappy divisions of our modern Protestantism. With 
their co-operation*it is intended to offer a@ ministry for the 
renewing of faith to many of those who are impatient of organ- 
ized religion because they do not understand or sympathize 
with sectarian sensibilities, but who are conscious of religious 
needs that have been too long neglected. 

The detailed execution of the plan is in the care of an execu- 
tive committee appointed by the wardens and vestry and 
composed of the wardens, Mr. Henry Wheeler and Mr. Romney 
Spring, two vestrymen, Mr. Francis C. Gray and Mr. Philip 
Cabot, secretary, and Rey. Harold BH. B. Speight, minister. 

The preachers invited have expressed the greatest interest 
Practically all have accepted the invitation, 
though at great inconvenience to themselves. A few extracts 
from their letters will indicate their attitude: 


“Tt is an unusually suggestive and earnest effort to make a 
church so rich in history and so strategic in situation as 
King’s Chapel of real use to the city of which it is a part. I 
appreciate very greatly the honor of the invitation.” 


“Most thoroughly do I share the purposes you have expressed 
in your letter. I shall be happy to make any contribution in 
my power to the accomplishment of your plans.” 


“T certainly cannot refuse to co-operate with you in every 
way possible..I do not feel, however, that [ ought to receive 
any compensation, as it seems to me that all our churches 
should be interested in*the success of this project almost 
equally with King’s Chapel.” 


“T will confess to you that for a good many years I have 
cherished the secret ambition to preach some day in that his- 
toric and impressive spot, which I always visit when I’ am in 
Boston and im which I have spent many a moment of reflec- 
tion and meditation.” 


In a limited number of cases the visiting week-day preacher 
is to remain for one or even for two Sundays. The schedule 
is now practically complete from October to April. During 
one week four college presidents will give the addresses, and 
another week four well-kuown writers. The list of visiting 
speakers includes: 


Peter Ainslie, D.D., Baltimore (Disciples). 

Gaius G. Atkins, D.D., Detroit (Congregational). 

W. C. Bitting, D.D., St. Louis (Baptist). 

Hugh Black, D.D., New York (Presbyterian). 

Rey. Arthur Howe Bradford, Providence (Congregational). 

Rey. Frederick May Eliot, St. Paul (Unitarian). 

Prof. William Wallace Fenn, D.D., Harvard University 
(Unitarian). 

Dr. John H. Finley, Hditor of the New York Times (pro- 
visional). 

Mr. Glenn Frank, Editor of the Century Magazine. 

James Gordon Gilkie, D.D., recently appointed professor of 
Biblical Literature at Amherst College (Congregational). 

Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., Philadelphia (Unitarian). 

President Mmeritus G. Stanley Hall, LL.D., Clark University 
(Unitarian), provisional. 

ii, Stanton Hodgin, D.D., New Bedford (Unitarian). 

Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, Boston (Methodist Bpiscopal). . 

1. P. Jacks, D.D., Oxford (provisional). 

Rufus M. Jones, LL.D., Haverford College, Pa. (Friend). 

Rey. John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Unitarian). 

Alexander MacColl, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. (Presbyterian). 
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Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Episcopal). 

Oscar Maurer, D.D., New Haven, Conn. (Congregational). 

Rey. John Howard Melish, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Hpiscopal). 

William Pierson Merrill, D.D., New York (Presbyterian). 

President L. H. Murlin, LL.D., Boston University (Methodist 
Episcopal). 

President W. A. Neilson, LL.D., Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. (Congregational). 

Rey. Thomas Nightingale, Secretary, } She Free Church 
Council, London, England. 

President Ellen Fitz Pendleton, 
Wellesley, Mass. (Congregational) i 


(Methodist 


LL.D., Wellesley College, 


RDY. HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT 
Mr. Speight was called to King’s Chapel from Berkeley, 


Calif., two years ago, as colleague and successor to Dr. 
Howard N. Brown, who retires this fall after a distinguished 
ministry of fifty years in two parishes. When Mr. Speight 
was chosen, the possibility of an extended program was fully 
considered, and the two years of joint ministry have enabled 
him to study the needs of the community and the resources 
that may be utilized. He is to assume sole charge in 
November next 


Frederic W. Perkins, D.D., Lynn (Universalist). 

Richard Roberts, D.D., Montreal (Presbyterian). 

Prof. Theodore Gerald Soares, D.D., University of Chicago 
(Baptist). 

Principal R. Bruce Taylor, LL.D., Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, Ontario (Presbyterian). 

Horace Westwood, D.D., Toledo (Unitarian). 

Cornelius Woelfkin, D.D., New York (Baptist). 


As a rule, one service each week will be in charge of a 
minister settled in or near Boston or in a New England city, 
and among those who are to assist in this capacity are: 

» Rev. Thomas K. Billings, Ph.D., Woburn. 

Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., Cambridge. 

Rey. Vaughan Dabney, Dorchester (Congregational). 

Paul R. Frothingham, D.D., Boston. 

Rey. Miles Hanson, Boston. 
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Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson, Dorchester. 

Augustus M. Lord, D.D., Providence. 

Dean Lee 8. MeCollester, D.D., Tufts College (Universalist). 

Rey. Boynton Merrill, Boston (Congregational). 

Joel H. Metcalf, D.D., Portland, Me. | 

Charles E. Park, D.D., Boston. 

Rey. George L. Parker, Newton Center. 

Prof. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., Cambridge. 

Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Weston. 

Rey. Abbot Peterson, Brookline. 

Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Boston. 

Abraham M. Ribbany, D.D., Boston. 

James Hardy Ropes, D.D., Cambridge Wench 

Rey. Eugene R. Shippen, Boston. 

Rey. Harold BH. B. Speight, King’s Chapel. 

Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D., Harvard University (Congre- 
gational). 


The music is to be in charge of Mr. Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac. (Toronto), who has recently been appointed organ- 
ist and choirmaster of King’s Chapel after several years of 
successful work at Central Church, Boston. He will be 
assisted by Mrs. Miriam Faulkner Jeffries, a violinist of 
established reputation. The Monday service will in future 
be entirely musical, and Mr. Robinson and visiting organists 
will give recitals. Some distinguished American organists are 
to be invited, and an engagement has been made for M. Marcel 
André, organist of Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, during his 
forthcoming tour. 

All the week-day services will be broadcasted by radio from 
Station WNAC (The Shepard ‘Stores, Boston). The_ most 
notable of the addresses are to be printed and when collected 
later will form a valuable symposium on the Christian faith 


-for the modern mind. 


In addition to the mid-day services there will be a vesper 
service each Wednesday at 5 p.m. The mid-day services will 
begin at 12.15 P.m., with a recital (organ and violin) followed 
by a brief devotional service, and at 12.30 p.m. there will be 
an address, the whole service, with its closing hymn and organ 
music, ending before one o’clock. 

Readers of THE: CHRISTIAN REGISTER who are in or near 
Boston can be of great service by helping to make this great 
venture widely known, by looking upon it as an enterprise 
which its promoters intend shall bring inspiration and guid- 
ance to a large number of people, by conveying to any member 
of the committee in charge constructive suggestions as to the 
most effective channels of publicity, and, above all, by attend- 
ing and bringing their friends to the services. 


Shaking Nations 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


It is especially true of those great periods which have been 
distinguished by revolutions in government and religion, and 
from which we date the most rapid movements of the human 
mind, that they have been signalized by conflict. . . . At such 
periods, men gifted with great power of thought and loftiness 
of sentiment are especially summoned to the conflict with 
evil. They hear, as it were, in their own magnanimity and 
generous aspirations} the voice of a divinity; and thus commis- 
sioned, and burning with a passionate devotion to truth and 
freedom, they must and will speak with an indignant energy. 

- Men of natural softness and timidity, of a sincere but 
effeminate virtue, will be apt to look on these bolder, hardier 
spirits as violent, perturbed, and uncharitable; and the charge 
will not be wholly groundless. But that deep feeling of evils 
which is necessary to effectual conflict with them ... cannot 
breathe itself in soft and-tender accents. The deeply moved 
soul will speak strongly and ought to speak so as to move and 
shake nations. oF 
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What the People Want of the Church 


Present Conditions in England and how the Leaders Meet Them 


) |, RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


BRIGHTON, HNGLAND. 
AM GIVEN TO UNDERSTAND that the disestablishment 
of the Russian Church, as recently published in Tue 
Reeister, has excited a good deal of interest on your side 
in the present status of the Church of England. 
The disestablishment of the Church of England in Wales has, 
TI believe, been a great spiritual gain to the Church itself. 
No doubt some financial difficulties were. created by the 
measure of disendowment that was made, but this also has 
been a gain in virtue, because it has compelled Church people 
to contribute as they were not in the habit of doing. The 
Welsh Church not long ago appealed for £1,000,000, and the 
Welsh people themselves, or at least the Anglicans in Wales 
(not always the same), have contributed £666,000. The 
Welsh bishops are appealing to England for the rest. This 
is a great and creditable effort. I should doubt that any 
similar effort could be quoted from the history of the Welsh 
Church. And though we cannot measure spiritual things by 
money, the readiness of people to contribute for their Church 
is some measure of their interest in it. Feeling also between 
the Anglicans and the Free Churches in Wales has greatly 
improved since disestablishment. 


AT THE SAM® TIME, I DO NOT REGARD disestablish- 
ment in England as a probability. There is nothing like so 
much feeling on the subject as there was forty and fifty years 
ago. The main reason for this is that other and more impor- 
tant questions have come to the front. The great bulk of the 
democracy in England is no longer interested in the differences 
between the churches, and though they might consider dis- 
establishment a measure of fairness and justice, they are 
more concerned about other questions of more importance to 
themselves. : 

No enthusiasm could be created among the working-people 
who are fighting for houses and wages on the question of the 
disestablishment of the Church. They have no time to attend 
to the matter. Among the Free Churches themselves I do not 
think there is anything like the enthusiasm for disestablish- 
ment that was characteristic of days gone by. Certain griey- 
ances have been removed; and there is no doubt that there 
is a larger number of earnest and conscientious men in the 
ministry of the Anglican Church. They are undoubtedly 
doing better work than they used to do. There is also a 
growth of friendliness between the Anglican Church and the 
Free Churches. A better spirit prevails, and there are some 
exchanges of pulpits. Speaking generally, preaching ability 
is low in the Anglican Church. Of course there is a consid- 
erable number of very able men in its pulpit, but the average 
So, between the 
lowered enthusiasm for disestablishment in the Free Churches 
and the indifference of the working masses to the question, 
I do not think that disestablishment is on the horizon at 
present. . 


DISCUSSIONS ARE STILL TAKING PLACE between the 
two Anglican archbishops and a number of bishops and cer- 
tain leaders of the Free Churches, on the question of reunion. 
Important conferences have taken place. during the past few 
days, detailed results of which are not published at the time 
of writing. But there will be a report on these conversations 
to the Federal Council of the Free Churches in the autumn. 
A few people in the Free Churches seem to be anxious for 


reunion with the Anglican Church, but I do not regard it as 
at all likely or even possible for a very long time. I very 
much question whether it is even desirable. Reunion discus- 
sions are largely a waste of time. The Anglican Church 
would have to drop every claim for episcopal ordination, in 
the first place. It is questionable whether such a claim will 
be dropped. Reunion has been talked of for a long time, 
since the Grindelwald conferences arranged by Dr. Lunn; it 
will probably go on being talked of for a long time to come, 
but it will not materialize. 

_ These conferences are doing some good by promoting friendly 
feelings, and as such we wish them well. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury is to preach to the Wesleyan Conference at 
Bristol. The Bishop and the Dean of Bristol are also to 
attend, and the president of the Wesleyan Conference is to 
preach in the Cathedral. These things would not have been 
done a few years ago, and they are all to the good in the 
promotion of Christian fellowship. But it is questionable 
whether the organic reunion of the churches would really be 
good. It is scarcely possible that such an amalgamation could 
take place except on the basis of some sort of drawn-up creed. 
And it would have to march to the pace of the slowest body. 
It would probably mean a loss in independence of thought and 
freedom. It would not be long before there would be another 
split-off as in the old time. 


THERE IS A UNION WHICH the churches are very much 
more in need of than any organic union in one church, and 
that is union of action in regard to certain great human 
causes. When the various churches appoint representatives to 
the British Council of the World Alliance of Churches for 
promoting international friendship, they are working at real 
union. They will realize true fellowship, without organic 
church union at all, as they draw together to serve the great 
ends of a higher life for humanity. Their divisions would not 
tell against them at all in the estimation of the outside world, 
if they were found working together for industrial justice 
and world peace. 

It seems to me that the best motto for the churches, so far 
as their theology and worship are concerned, is “Live and let 
live,” and then combine together to help other people to live. 
The fact at present is that, while these various denominations 
are discussing whether reunion is possible, the great majority 
of the English people pass by all the churches, and do not 
mind whether they reunite or not. I do not think that this 
great mass would be affected very much if all the various 
religious bodies became one corporate union. Everything would 
depend on what that united body would stand for, what it 
would do. The main reason for the alienation of the working 


‘classes in England from the churches is the belief that the 


Chureh is practically always on the side of the status quo in 
economics. There are other reasons, no doubt, but this is the 
main reason. And one must admit its truth, though it is 
becoming less and less true as an ever larger number of 
men in the ministry and also in the membership of the 
churches are taking an active part on behalf of social 
righteousness. 


SEVENTY YEARS AGO, MAURICE. AND KINGSLEY 
Summoned the Church to its social duty, and the Church as 
a whole turned a deaf ear. In the present day, the reports 
of the Archbishop’s Committee on Christianity and the Indus- 
trial Problem, and the Industrial Christian Fellowship, of 
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which Bishop Gore is the president, are calling the attention 
of the Chureh still to serious industrial conditions that pre- 
yail, and the need of a higher justice in that sphere. Five 
hundred clergymen of the Church of England recently sent 
a manifesto to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald expressing their full 
sympathy with the aims of the Labor Party. The Bishop 
of Manchester and a large council are arranging for a con- 
ference to bring out the meaning of Christianity for commerce 
and industry. The apathy and impotence of the Church on 
the great social questions since the industrial revolution must 
be admitted. But there is an awakening, which is a good 
thing. Organized religion must ever watch the tendency to 
concentrate attention upon its own details of organization and 
to neglect the weightier matters of justice, mercy, and faith. 
The Church must always remember that it is the servant of 
the community for the higher ends of the kingdom of God. 


THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC CONGRESS in London has been 
a great success so far as numbers are concerned. Several 
great buildings, including St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Albert 
Hall, the latter of which seats 10,000 people, have been 
crowded. The Anglo-Catholics have sounded a good many of 
the notes of social righteousness. Bishop Gore even indicted 
commerce and industry as based upon unchristian principles. 
On its religious side, Anglo-Catholicism no doubt sets toward 
Rome. The Bishop of London spoke approvingly and critically. 
He reminded the Congress that they had their differences 
with Rome. Leading Anglo-Catholics from time to time have 
done this. But there is no reason to-day to differ from the 
judgment which George Tyrrell pronounced upon it forty- 
four years ago—‘‘A convenient gangway along which it is 
possible to slide up from Evangelical Protestantism into the 
Church of Rome, thus avoiding the necessity of a violent 
and almost impossible leap which few would ever venture 
to contemplate.” 

The Anglo-Catholic movement bridges the gulf, he main- 
tains, and picks up one by one the dogmas and practices of 
the Roman Church to get the Hnglish Churchman accustomed 
to them, so that in the end he will gradually face the full 
claim of Rome and acknowledge it. Tyrrell did not expect 
corporate union between the Anglo-Catholics and the Romans, 
but a continual stream of converts. These converts are still 
going over, while the movement remains a separate organism 
animated by a similar spirit. Tyrrell looked upon this move- 
ment as the greatest hope of the Roman Catholic Church in 
England, and naturally regarded it as the direct work of 
the Spirit of God in promotion of the ancient shrine. The 
great body of the English nation, however, is immune against 
this indoctrination. As a people we shall not go to Rome. 


_A Ghetto Poet 


Who Lived what he Wrote 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


and beloved of America’s many Yiddish poets. He 

raised the art of versification in that tongue to a height 
of musical perfection never before attained. His songs have 
been the delight of millions, and have been translated into 
many languages. 

They first became known to English-speaking readers through 
Prof. Leo Wiener of Harvard. Many years ago, he brought 
out an English prose translation of a group of these poems, 
under the title, “Songs of the Ghetto,” and the book made a 
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deep impression. Since then, a number of other translators 
haye tried their hand at rhymed versions. Among others, I 
have attempted some English renderings, a few of which may 
be of interest to the readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

The poems are mainly somber. Rosenfeld earned his living 
for years in the sweat-shops of New York’s Hast Side, and the 
suffering of the sweated workers has never been more poign- 
antly expressed. As Professor Wiener truly says, Rosenfeld, 
like Dante, went down into the Inferno, but, unlike Dante, 
he shared in the torment. 

One of his most striking poems is “In the Garden of the 
Dead”: 


[Sepremper 13 1928 


The night is silent, brightly shines the moon, 

Deep in the sky the twinkling star-fires gleam. 
By the Dream Angel I am borne away 

Through life and death ; now listen to my dream! 


An ancient cemetery: buried joy 
And buried sorrows, hid in scattered graves. 
The righteous and the wicked there are laid ; 
There slumber the oppressors and the slaves. 


And here and there a silent willow dreams ; 
A soft wind sways the branches to and fro, 
I stand in anguish, and no word I hear: 
The dead, the dead—all mute they sleep below. 


I look upon the tombstones round about; 
The silent mounds in hundreds meet my view. 
I gaze; the tombs show plainly what they are— 
Graves of the poor, the rich, the pious, too. 


Across the hillocks now a zephyr blows, 
And stirs the leaves above the sleepers’ heads: 
“May sacred peace be with you in your graves, 
Sweet peace to you within your narrow beds!” 


I stand and shudder! The Dream Angel speaks: 
“Look to the South and to the North, and see! 

On those two quiet resting-places gaze; 
Canst thou their meaning read? Speak out to me!” 


I look: How different are those sepulchres! 

How come distinctions here ’twixt mound and mound? 
Why is one grave all desolate and bare, 

And why with blossoms is the other crowned? 


“Know’st thou, O man, why flowers are growing there, 
While nothing here but sand and stones we see?” 
Thus the Dream Angel spake; and he averred 
That he the secret knew, and only he. 


“Beneath this mound, where grass is growing thick, 
Lies one who was a flayer of his kind. 

The weak he tortured; poor child laborers 
He sweated grievously, with ruthless mind. 


“Tie lived upon the blood of those who toil, 
Tormented the poor slaves who pine in dearth; 
And this gave sustenance unto his limbs, 
And brought him fatness when he dwelt on earth. 


“Now from the strength of those poor laborers, 
Which he devoured, consumed and made a prey, 
That little garden o’er him has grown up; 
The blossoms of the working man are they ! 


“Tis to that bare mound yonder they belong; 
They are the toiler’s flowers, born of his pains; 

They from his marrow and his blood grew up, 
And from the teardrops that he shed in chains.” 


A wind comes blowing softly o’er the graves, 
And words are heard the garden’s leaves among: 
“The lovely blossoms, they are stolen flowers ; 
"Tis yonder, over yonder they belong !” 


And stronger blows the wind across the graves, 
And loud it roars, in wrath which naught can tame; 
Words, awful words are in the garden heard: ' 
“The pious, ’tis the pious are to blame !”” 


a 
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The toiler’s grave clove suddenly apart; 
The dead man thundered from his narrow cell: 
“Not the flowers only, nay, but e’en the boards 
That make his coffin, they are mine as well! 


“And not the coffin only, but the shroud 
That wraps his limbs in cerements white and fine, 
It is not his—through me he gained it all, 
Through my poor toil; the whole, the whole is mine!” 


Then through the air the dead man passed away 
With cries: “You yet will pay for it!’ he said; 

And as he passed from sight he clenched his fist 
And shook it at the world, in menace dread. 


In sudden terror from my dream I woke; 

But still, in tones where grief and wrath combine, 
Ring in my ears the words, “Nay, not alone 

The flowers are stolen; all, yes, all is mine!” 


Rosenfeld turned to writing for a living. 
the result in his poem “Pen and Shears”: 


He has described 


I thought the shop a hateful place, 
And I preferred to write. 

Now to the pen I am a slave, 
And harder is my plight. 


The pen, that served me formerly, 
I now myself must serve. 

I weep for every drop of ink 
That fills its metal curve. 


Once on a time I clothed the world 
In coats and mantles fair ; 

Now I am clothed myself, alas! 
And leave the people bare. 


He begs to be taken back into the sweat-shop : 


Hard will I toil, and do much work 
Without complaint or moan; 

For I can only sell my shears— 
My pen must be my own! 


In a powerful poem, “Despair,” the sweat-shop’ worker 
expresses his longings for a happier life, only to be grimly 
reminded at the end of every stanza that death is his only 
prospect of release. He loathes the grime of the shop, and 
wishes for clean, white clothes: 


To wear a white garment would give you delight? 
Neyer mind, very soon they will dress you in white! 


In the sultry heat, he longs for the green shade of the woods: 


You fain would be cool? 
What need of a forest? 


Seek no forest’s green fold. 
You soon will be cold! 


So it goes on, stanza after stanza; and finally, when he 
complains of his loneliness and yearns for companionship, the 
answer comes: 


You soon will have comrades, a vast, countless crew. 
Already they swarm; they are waiting for you! 


Rosenfeld has weird imaginings, as when he dreams of 
seeing Liberty as a beautiful woman bound with chains and 
imploring deliverance; but when he tries to break the chain, 
he finds a thick serpent twined around it, which frightens 
away all rescuers. 

Rosenfeld’s poetical output has been large and various. It 
is not all pathetic, but includes many songs of courage, of 
struggle, and confident expectation of a better day. One of 
his most famous poems, “The Jewish May,” expresses the 
age-long hope of the Zionist, and says to the Jew: 


After all your dreadful -wanderings, 
You shall breathe in freedom sweet ; 
Under silent Mount Moriah 
Still a hero’s heart shall beat! 


Now, Rosenfeld is dead, at sixty, long before he ought to 
have been taken away. His life was shortened by his early 
hardships. But he had done his work, and the world is 
richer because he lived and sang. 
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Lest Haply We Drift 


“We'll Keep the Honor of a Certain Aim” 


McILYAR H. LICHLITER, D.D. 


This sermon is an unusual erample of the honest and 
outspoken liberalism in so-called orthodoxy. Dr. Lichliter 
was once a Methodist. He is now minister of the Central 
Congregational Church, Newton, Mass. As you read please 
remember the evangelical setting in which these remark- 
able words were spoken. 


“Therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed to things that 
were heard, lest haply we drift away from them.’—Heprews ii. 1. 


HAT SOUNDS LIKE THE PATTER of a conservative. 

‘As if this man were saying, “Let us moor ourselves, let 

us hold fast to tradition, lest the cables break and we 
drift away.” That, indeed, is a very familiar counsel, uttered 
particularly by timid souls who are fearful of change. The 
only thing that seems permanent to them is the past. The 
voices of yesterday speak with a greater authority than the 
yoices of to-day. Our age is an age of drift, they tell us, and 
its counsels are to be distrusted. Only the static is strong 
and abiding. Stability is possible only when one is firmly tied 
to something that has been. Authority builds itself upon his- 
tory made; chaos and confusion dwell in history making. 

Is that what the text means? It is plausible enough and 
certainly quite orthodox. But that is not what the words mean. 
The truth comes out when one begins to ask searching ques- 
tions about this anonymous Epistle to the Hebrews. Who were 
these so-called “Hebrews”? What spiritual problems were 
they facing? Why was the Epistle written? 

Let us confess that the questions are not easy to answer. 
The critical battle still rages around such matters as the date 
and authorship and destination of the Epistle. One must 
choose one’s interpreter, but, even so, the outlook is not reassur- 
ing to our conservatives. One may dare to say that there 
is no book in the New Testament more liberal and progressive 
than this Epistle to the Hebrews. 

As a matter of fact the Hpistle was written to men and 
women who were in peril of drift. They were about to drift 
not away from the past but toward it. They wanted to go back, 
and for a very definite reason. It was not the fascination of 
worldliness that tempted them. They were not planning to go 
back to paganism. They had not been pagan; they had been 
Jews. What disturbed them was the feeling that they were 
not getting out of their new religious experience enough to 
compensate them for leaving their old faith. 

Some of us are in a position to understand their point of 
view. We are not, to-day, in the churches of our fathers. For 
one reason or another we have crossed denominational fron- 
tiers. It would be passing strange if at times we did not 
contrast the present with the past. We ask ourselves: Was 
it wise to burn all our bridges? Do we get enough out of the 
new fellowship to compensate us for breaking the old home 
ties? What is there, after all, of such worth and significance 
in this new allegiance as to draw us from the training and 
habits of the years? 

This was precisely the problem of these Hebrew Christians. 
They had given up the stately worship of the temple, for a 
service held in dwelling houses and almost entirely barren of 
ritual. Even the simple order of service in the synagogue was 
elaborate as compared with this drab, undramatic, almost 
commonplace thing! They had broken with the historic tradi- 
tions of the past, to follow a new faith which was then strug- 
gling to establish itself. It was unpopular and persecuted. 
What was to be found in the gospel of Christ to compensate for 
this radical change? Were it not better to turn back to the 
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historic priesthood of Judaism, to Moses and to the great 
prophets? They were restless, dissatisfied, inquiring, and many 
were ready to turn back. It was to meet this drift toward the 
past that the Epistle to the Hebrews was written. 

The argument of the Epistle is very simple. Christianity is 
superior to Judaism because it offers free and unrestricted 
access to God. The Old concealed, the New reveals the path 
to communion. “God having of old time spoken unto the 
fathers by the. prophets, hath in these days actually spoken 
unto us in His Son.” Jesus is superior to the angels who had 
been the messengers of the old covenant. He surpassed Moses 
in the reach and splendor of his leadership; he is a high priest 
by divine appointment, created not by law, but by the power 
of an indissoluble life. “Before you turn back,” the writer says 
to them, “think what Jesus means to you and to the world. 
Recall the teachings that were given to you; think back to 
that separating crisis when you made the choice between the 
Old and the New. ‘Try to evaluate, in the light of all the 
knowledge that you have at this moment, the meaning of your 
present religious experience.” 

Let us take first, then, the problem of the past. I do not 
mean to say that we can cut ourselves off from the past as a 
man flings off an outworn garment. There is something out 
of every yesterday which is a vital part of to-day and which 
will persist in the life of to-morrow. Dean Mathews is right 
when he says that “the past is the wake of history, the argu- 
ment for direction, the prophecy of an equally rational tend- 
ency in the future.’”’ No one with a shred of common sense 
will seek to repudiate history. But I do mean to say that we 
shall have to escape the thralldom of the past and yet preserve 
its inspirations. 

What we need to do is to put the past in its place. And that 
involves a very keen sense of perspective. May I draw one 
illustration which must take the place of an extended argu- 
ment? Take, for example, the matter of the Creed. There are 
increasing numbers of us, in every communion, who cannot 
conscientiously recite the Apostles’ Creed as a personal act of 
worship. What shall we do? Here, in a very concrete way, we 
face the problem of the past. Here is a man who says, 
“Repeat the Creed, but with your own mental reservations.” 
He would commend the example of Jowett of Balliol who 
always began the Creed in this fashion: “I [used to] believe 
in God the Father Almighty.” But that is an attitude rather 
repugnant to an honest man of to-day. 

Here is another man who says: ‘Revise the Creed. 
you can and let the rest go.” That is very popular to-day. 
It was my privilege to hear a very gifted minister, in an 
ecclesiastical council called for his installation, base his per- 
sonal confession of faith upon six statements of the Creed. 
He selected what he liked, made some very radical changes in 
the phraseology, and let all the rest go. 
sion; that is emasculation. What he did that day was to 
perform a major surgical operation upon the Creed without the 
use of anesthetics. He simply butchered it to make a Con- 
gregational holiday. 

The Apostles’ Creed is too sacred a symbol of faith to be 


dealt with that way. Put the Creed into its own historical © 


setting. Teach it to the children, word by word, phrase by 
phrase, as soon as they are able to appreciate historical back- 
grounds. Teach them that every article in the Creed was a 
battlefield. Tell them that men and women died for those 
words once, and that to alter them, or sneer at them, or ignore 
them, is utter irreverence. To revise the Creed is like tearing 
the flag of our country into shreds. 

But that does not mean that I shall repeat it, Sunday after 
Sunday, as a personal confession of the faith which I hold 
to-day. I would read it as occasionally we read the Decla- 
ration of Independence. We do not attempt to revise that 
historic paper simply because we have a better understanding 
with Great Britain than did our Revolutionary fathers. We 
read it in its setting. Every child knows the difference between 
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1776 and 1922. Why may we not trust the intelligence of the 
church to sense the difference between the fourth century and 
the twentieth ? 

I do not see any other way out. As long as we insist upon 
historic standards in doctrine and practice, so long will the 
church cease to attract and hold the loyalty of thinking men 
and women. What we might do with the Creed, we might do 
also with our forms of baptism, with our ritual of the Holy 
Communion, with all the mechanism of ecclesiastical order and 
discipline. We face the same sharply defined issue as the old 
Hebrew-Christians. They had either to break decisively with 
the past and trust themselves to the progressive unfolding of 
a new revelation, or go back to the old authority and to the 
old slavery to tradition. 

What is it that holds us back from a larger and finer and 
more efficient union of Protestant Christianity? What is it but 
the “dead hand” of the past, the memory of old antagonisms, 
the unwillingness to trust ourselves to the leadership of a 
present and living Christ? 

But it is not enough simply to break with the thralldom 
of the past. Our second task is the more difficult. We confront 
the necessity for a new evaluation of our present experience in 
Christ. “Why not deal with Christ as you would deal with the 
Creed?” you ask me. It is a fair question; but the thing can’t 
be done. That is the main miracle of history. Put Jesus Christ 
in his own historical perspective—and he does not stay there. 
He was a Jew—Yes! But does the world Semitize him either 
in thought or art or literature? He was a Nazarene—Yes! 
But does he ever seem to stay in Nazareth? Put him in the 
stream of the great cosmic movements. Does he seem like a 
chip upon a restless ocean, carried along by wind or wave, or 
does he seem to direct that movement by his own imperial will? 
Hear him as he catches up the best thinking of his own past: 
“Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time .. . but 
I say unto you’— He is something more and greater than the 
fulfillment of Jewish hopes; he is something more and greater 
than the Messiah. He is the focal point of all history. 


Those hands upon the cruel tree, 
Extended wide as mercy’s span, 

Are gathering to the Son of man 
‘The ages past—and yet to be. 


He does more than carry on the torch; he makes himself 
the light. He leaps from his setting yonder, on the horizon 
where the centuries cross, and is now and here, a living pres- 
ence, always contemporary, always prophetic. Master of the 
Greek language and master of the Greek spirit, this writer to 
the Hebrews felt his helplessness before the majesty of this 
conception. He could say just one thing, but in the saying of 
this one thing has he not said all—‘Jesus Christ, the same, 
yesterday, to-day, yea, and forever’’? 

This is what we have to evaluate in terms of to-day’s think- 
ing. We have to make a new appraisal of the contemporary’ 
Christ. We have to assess, in the light of our present knowl- 
edge, the meaning of our loyalty to him. And that, as I have 
said, is more difficult than the break with the past. 

It means a number of things. It means that we must accept 
every advance in human knowledge as a step toward the final 
unveiling of the truth which is God. 

We do not admit the incredible folly of setting Genesis 
against the witness of the microscope and the testimony of the 
rocks. We do not correct the insight of modern philosophy by 
quoting either the speeches of Job or the rather cynical find- 
ings of Hcclesiastes. On the contrary, we are quite willing to 
read Genesis in the light of all that historical criticism and 
biological science may tell us. We are unmoved by any hysteri- 
cal attack upon scholarship, because we are convinced that 
science and philosophy and literature and art and music are 
channels through which the living God is still revealing him- 
self to men. 

It means that we actually do believe that God does still 
speak to us, He is not a God of the dead but of the living. 
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Revelation did not cease when a body of rather prejudiced 
and uninspired ecclesiastics closed by formal vote the Canon of 
Seripture. The Bible, we shall always hold to be the most 
important source book in religion, and we shall prove our 
reverence by subjecting its teachings to the most critical exam- 
ination. But, on the other hand, if we are trying to evaluate 


our present religious experience, we cannot but recognize the™ 


hand of God in everything that uplifts and strengthens and 
inspires, whether it be a psalm of David, a sermon of Paul, 
a statue of Rodin, an oratorio of Handel, a poem of 
Robert Browning, or a new discovery in the field of modern 
science, 

It means that we shall seek to build the spirit of Christ into 
the common life. 

That is to say, the emphasis in religion will not be so much 
theological as ethical; not so much speculative as practical. 
We shall be inclined to accept that interpretation of the Trinity 
‘suggested by Professor Kent, “Fellowship with pod: disciple- 
ship with Jesus, brotherhood with man.” 

After all, life is just a matter of adjustments in human rela- 
tions, and there can be no new appraisal of our experience in 
Christ which does not include every effort to make possible 
a better human life for all. This does not mean that the 
Church must make herself the mouthpiece of any economic 
program. It does not mean that the Church shall seek to 
direct and control the various political processes either in 
local, state, national, or international affairs. That is not the 
business of organized religion. But it does mean that the 
Church, giving herself to a patient study of the seething unrest 
everywhere in the world, shall attempt to inspire a new spirit 
of understanding, a new love for peace, a new fea sphere for 
friendly democratic discussion. 

To be concrete, the Church will not attempt to settle strikes 
or to reorganize industry, but why should not the Church ex- 
tend her good offices to bring together the various antagonistic 
groups and suggest those broad, fundamental principles which 
must inevitably undergird the new social order of which Christ 
dreamed ? 

Given this conception of the task of the Church in the new 
age of freedom, there will be no difficulty about candidates for 
the ministry, except -the difficulty in finding places for those 
who may desire to serve. Let the Church break decisively from 
its slavery to the past, let the Church announce, not a creed, 


but a covenant of fellowship and service phrased in the lan- . 


guage of our own day, let the Church frankly commit herself 
to a world-wide program of service, and the fatal drift of 
to-day will be checked. We do not need to fear, for a single 
moment, that such a church will fail to preserve the sense of 
historical continuity. That will always live in architecture, 
in music, and in memory. But do you know of any finer and 
better preservation of the sense of continuity than by a flaming 
allegiance to the spirit of Jesus Christ? 

Yesterday, the weakness of liberalism was the absence of 
prophetic passion and power. A liberalism which is not pas- 
sionate is futile. A modern church which does not thrill with 
a genuine spirit of evangelism is dead. A critical aloofness, 
an academic detachment, an atmosphere of intellectual pride— 
these have no place in a church which tries to be as contempo- 
rary as its Christ. Rather, one will witness a new birth in 
the romance of spiritual service. The world must feel again 
the militant, pioneer impulse of prophetic souls. That is a 
dramatic picture which Henry Van Dyke draws of Henry 
Hudson, baffled by the ice, embarrassed by the threat of mutiny, 
but dreaming—with indomitable courage—of the final realiza- 
tion of his dreams. In all literature I know of no finer chal- 
lenge to Christians of to-day. 


Yes, and I seek it still 
My great adventure and my guiding star. 
For look ye, friends, our voyage is not done. 
We hold by hope as long as life endures. 
Somewhere amoung these floating fields of ice, 
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Somewhere along this westward, widening bay, 
Somewhere beneath this luminous Northern light, 
The channel opens to the Farther East. 

I know it—and some day, a little ship 

Will push her bowsprit in and battle through. 
And why not ours? To-morrow? Who can tell? 
The lucky chance awaits the fearless heart. 
These are the longest days in all the year. 

The world is round—and God is everywhere ; 
And while our shallop floats, we still can steer. 


So, point her up, John King, nor’west by north. 
We'll keep the honor of a certain aim 

Amid the peril of uncertain days 

And sail ahead—and leave the rest to God. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Deplorable Congressional Failure 
To the Editor of Tor CuRisTIAN REGISTER :— 


In the issue of Tur Recister of August 23 I find under the 
heading “The Progress of Religion” a description of “Peyotism, 
an Indian Cult.” This cult is described as a “picturesque 
religion,” and the impression is left upon the mind of the reader 
that it is an interesting and harmless religious ceremonial. 

Peyote is a noxious drug which has ruinous effects upon the 
bodies and minds of its users. The drug has been condemned 
by chemists, health officers, teachers, missionaries, and all right- 
minded citizens who have observed its effects. Several of the 
Western States have passed statutes forbidding its importation 
and distribution. A bill to accomplish the same purpose has 
failed of passage in the National Congress because of the plea 
that the eating of peyote is a religious rite. This plea is natur- 
ally supported by those who derive commercial advantage from 
the sale of the drug, as well as by some of its victims. 

Samvuet A, Hxzior, 
Member of the United States Board 


of Indian Commissioners. 


Boston, Mass. 


From a Roman Catholic Reader 
To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Will you permit me to express my appreciation of your 
most readable and sympathetic article [by A. R. Hussey] on 
the late Cardinal Gibbons which appeared in your issue of 
August 23? It is surely most refreshing to Catholic laymen 
to look upon the picture you have so powerfully and truly 
drawn of this great priest and great American. 

It is not, however, the first time that the kindly voice of 
Unitarians in Boston has been heard in warm praise of the 
leaders of Catholic thought. William HBllery Channing in an 
article written to the Christian Examiner in 1825 showed how 
well he understood the work of the Catholic Church. He 
said: “How can we shut our hearts against this proof of the 
power of the Catholic religion to form good and great men? 
It is time that greater justice were done to this ancient and 
widespread community. The Catholic Church has produced 
some of the greatest and best men that ever lived.” Chan- 
ning’s article was written on the great Bishop Fénelon, and 
was undoubtedly prompted by the recent departure of the 
saintly Bishop Cheverus from Boston. No more touching tes- 
timonial of the feeling of Catholic laymen toward Dr. Channing 
could be shown than was given by the tolling of the bells 
in the old Catholic Cathedral on Franklin Street at the time 
of Dr. Channing’s funeral. The bells were tolled by orders 
of the Catholic bishop of Boston, the learned Bishop Fenwick. 


i A é DAN, 
Boston, Mass. MicHArt J. Jor 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


A Unitarian’s : 
“Old-fashioned” Conversion 


” 


“The Conversion of a Sinner,” in a re- 
cent Atlantic Monthly, is an article which 
should afford food for reflection to every 
evangelical minister .who has any appe- 
tite for evangelistic results or conscious- 
ness of evangelistic responsibility. It has 
been far too readily assumed that ‘sud- 
den conversion” is out of date in these 
super-psychologized times. Now all the 
talk is about growing into the religious 
life at the adolescent period. This is the 
comment of the Continent, Presbyterian 
journal, And if by any means, the editor 
continues, an adult sinner, whom ado- 
lescence did not bring into line with re- 
ligion, gets ashamed of himself later, he 
is expected to veer around slowly into 
a better life—not to change instanta- 
neously. Seldom is such a man even chal- 
lenged to make a complete and instanta- 
neous revolution. But this story in the 
Atlantic is the personal experience of one 
—obyiously very much a man of the 
modern world—who made that revolution- 
ary turn-about in an instant of decision. 
And when he tells of his new life, he 
links up this “old-fashioned” conversion 
with the yery kind of modern psychology 
that has been supposed to be so contra- 
dictory to any such thing. So far from 
being out of date, conversion by this token 
would seem to be remarkably contempo- 
rary. Isn’t it time to begin again “preach- 
ing for conversions”? 

Mr. Philip Cabot, THE RerGISTER may 
add, is the “convert,” and he is a Uni- 
tarian, active in the work and worship 
of King’s Chapel, Boston. 


Catholics May Not “Listen In” 


“Ts there any harm for a Catholic in 
his own home following through a radio 
service conducted in a Protestant church?” 
To this question from a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Observer, 
an official paper of that faith, published 
in Pittsburgh, replies: “There certainly is 
harm, and it is difficult to see that the 
practice is defensible. We are not per- 
mitted to take part in heretical services. 
One might, indeed, argue that listening 
on the radio does not constitute presence 
at those services, but for all practical pur- 


poses and intents, one is vitally, though - 


not bodily, present when he listens in on 
the radio. Moreover, no one is allowed 
to expose his faith to the danger of being 
contaminated or lost. Listening in on 
heretical services may easily constitute 
such a danger. It is the common teaching 
of theologians that active, material, pub- 
lie communication in heretical worship is 
forbidden under pain of grave sin, not 
only by the law of the Church, but by the 
very law of nature. They assign various 
reasons: the danger of perversion, the 
scandal given both to Catholics who may 
be tempted to do the same thing and to 
heretics who may thus be confirmed in 


their error, the implied approbation of the 
heretical worship. .@. Faith is a price- 
less gift of God, and carries with it a 
grave responsibility. It may be forfeited, 
and no one is permitted to expose it to 
perversion. Listening in on the radio at 
heretical services, even if one is not bodily 
present, constitutes such a danger. Only 
the foolhardy will say that his faith is 
so strong that it cannot be forfeited. 
Any gift may be lost, and when the true 
faith is lost it is not regained.” 


Religion without Theology? 
A layman now and then has an un- 


happy way of saying the uninformed 
thing about theology. A new book by 
Edwin Tenney Brewster, entitled “The 
Understanding of Religion,’ is an ex- 
ample. He says: “If this book contained 


any theology, I should not have written 
it. I know nothing whatever about the- 
ology; nor have I, so far as I am aware, 
any opinion whatever on any strictly theo- 
logical matter. But religion is, fortu- 
nately, a great deal more than theology. 
Religion is, in fact, really a branch of 
natural history. That is to say, it is 
one of those subjects on which any one 
of us may hope for some sound under- 
standing merely by keeping his eyes open 
and reflecting upon what he sees, in the 
light of what other men have reported of 
their observations, precisely as one does 
with any other out-of-door matter.” 

But is not reflection and observation 
the very foundation of theology? The 
author proves himself a theologian in his 
book by giving an interpretation of Colos- 
sians ii. 9, “For in him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily,” as fol- 
lows: 

“But the ‘fulness,’ the ‘pleroma,’ is the 


region above the planetary heavens, 
substantially Milton’s empyrean, where 


dwells the Unknowable God, ministered to 
by seven or eighteen or some other num- 
ber of his personified attributes—Wis- 
dom, Reason, Life, Thought, Righteous- 
ness, Peace, Truth, and the rest.” 

Only, as an editorial in the Churchman 
remarks, his theological interpretation is 
not true, according to the best theolo- 


gians ! 


Disappointing Bethlehem 


An American business man, Henry S. 
Henschen, has come back from a trip to 
the Holy Land. He gives a veracious 
picture of the country as it is to-day. 
Disembarking at Haifa, he went by rail to 
Jerusalem. On the journey, he says, “the 
fields, houses, domestic animals, natives 
and their costumes seemed familiar to us 
at once, as they were exactly the same 
as those we had so often seen pictured. 
Spring plowing with camels was on—the 
plows were the small wooden, one- 
handled plows of which the Scripture 
speaks: ‘He that setteth his hand to the 
plow.’ Near the Mediterranean the land 


was green and fertile, but during the last 
twenty-five miles of our journey toward 
Jerusalem it became stony, barren, and 
mountainous, and the train labored slowly 
up the 2,000-foot ascent to the Holy City. 
I was reminded of the Psalmist’s ‘Jeru- 
salem—whither the tribes go up.’ 

Of the city of Bethlehem he expresses 
disappointment. It has no green fields 
and running brooks—only sand, dust, and 
stones. “But here the Word was made 
Flesh. From the top of the Mount of 
Olives we saw, Jerusalem, the Brook 
Kedron, the Dead Sea, and Gethsemane. 
Olive trees grow everywhere. Only they 
and the stones were more numerous than 
the Catholic churches and convents of 
many races and tongues which were 
planted on every holy spot. For lack of 
modern hotels in Jerusalem we lived in 
a French Jesuit convent, conducted as a 
hospice for travelers. And that is a story 
in itself. With painstaking care guides 
led us to every spot in Jerusalem of 
which the Bible speaks. Finally they 
showed us the grave of Adam. Then we 
were ready to leave.” 


Leaving the Negro out 
of the Democracy 


In the Friends’ Intelligencer the reasons 
for the migration of Negroes from the 
South to the North are given, including 
the ravages of the boll weevil on cotton, 
which is the economic mainstay of the 
South; the low wages; the poor housing 
and schools; the lack of protection under 
the law, so that “no colored person, how- 
ever honest, industrious, and humble, ean 
possibly find himself safe overnight.” The 
writer continues: ‘These colored citizens 
of this great nation have lost faith in the 
willingness or intention of the people of 
the South to allow them to become a 
basic part of our civilization.” William 
Pickens, a Negro who won the honor of 
Phi Beta Kappa at Yale University, 
from which he was graduated, writes of 
his experience in Texas. In El Paso he 
was compelled to pass by “yellow Chinese, 
brown Japanese, and the many-colored 
Mexicans” to reach the “veritable hole in 
the wall” which was set apart as the 
“Negro waiting-room.” 

The difficulty lies in attempting to run 
a democracy without all the people. The 
present situation is one which demands 
utmost care in handling, and deep and 
prayerful consideration of all sides of the 
question. Friends have appointed inter- 
racial committees, anti-lynching commit- 
tees, and various other committees to look 
after housing conditions and education 
among the colored race, but this is a 
critical period in which each member has 
a duty to perform. Every Friend should 
accept this challenge and help in ‘trying 
to find a solution which shall give these 
oppressed people “an opportunity to de- 
velop themselves into a _ well-rounded 
humanity.” 
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RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


Keys, Gates, Paths, Friends 


Naty the wall of a New England library are found these words: 


Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 
Books are paths that upward lead; 


Books are friends. 


Come, let us read. 


Distilled Results 
ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 


This book* is prepared from material 
collected and tabulated by the Federation 
for Child Study of New York, an organiza- 
tion which has for the last twenty to 
thirty years made a thorough and careful 
study of needs and methods in child cul- 
ture. It is so arranged as to form an in- 
yaluable guide to private or group study 
of the best ways of training children for 
the development of mental, physical, and 
moral strength and power. Dr. Hdward L. 
Thorndike in his Introduction draws at- 
tention to the admirable topical arrange- 
ment of the material of the book, with 
its specific references in bibliography 
under each head. A general survey of 
the child’s development with a sugges- 
tive statement of problems and full indi- 
eation for general reading leads on to the 
topics of health, infancy and its disci- 
plines, obedience, punishment, imagina- 
tion, truth and falsehood, curiosity, fear, 
imitation and suggestion, instinct and 
habit, freedom and discipline, construct- 
ing and destroying, toys and tools, lan- 
guage and speech, manners, the use of 
money with a study of acquisitiveness, 
initiative, spontaneity, ambitions and 
ideals, fighting, plays, outdoor life, travel 
and adventure, arts and music, and finally 
to a study of the problems of adolescence 
and the choice of life-work. A study of 
exceptional children, both superior and 
inferior, and the relation of the educa- 
tion of the individual to civic welfare, 
social progress, and- religious culture 
rounds out the book. 

The volume is unique in its clear and 
highly condensed treatment of the most 
modern and well-balanced psychological 
truths, and in its guidance toward definite 
study of essential elements of child un- 
derstanding and training. Its Refer- 
ences for Reading are. so arranged as to 
outline a course of intensive work for those 
capable of extended devotion to this vital 
subject. Much that experts have to give 
in the line of child study and culture is 
difficult of access to the ordinary parent 
and to most teachers. In this little book 
is packed guide-post instruction to make 
an easier highway to knowledge than is 
usually to be found. The work of the 
Federation for Child Study is of the high- 
est type of earnest and expert investiga- 
tion and practical service. This volume 
gives the distilled results of long effort 
and the patient accumulation of study 
material. 

*OUTLINES OF CHILD Stupy. Hdited by Ben- 


jamin C. Gruenberg. New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company. 


Hebrews and Egyptians 
T. J. MEK 


HeyPr AND THH OLD THSTAMENT. By T. Brie 
Peet. Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 
$1.50. 

There has long been need of an authori- 
tative book on Egypt and the Old Testa- 
ment, and that need has now been met. 
Professor Peet is no mean Egyptologist 
himself, and what is more, he adds to his 
own knowledge that of such authoritative 
scholars as Gardiner, Sethe, and Erman. 
“There is in Egypt,” he says, “singularly 
little evidence which bears directly on the 
Bible narrative.’ For the sojourn in 
Egypt, for instance, there is not one 
shred of direct Egyptian evidence either 
to affirm or to deny the Biblical account. 
The indirect evidence is that various peo- 
ples did enter Egypt at various times, and 
the Hebrews might well have been one 
of the number. 

Only a few errors have been noted in 
the book. On page 181, eighth line from 
thé bottom, Psammetichus is a slip for 
Necho. On page 185 the author forgets 
his Biblical history for a moment and has 
Jehoiakim carried off captive by Nebu- 
chadrezzar. On page 58, Professor Peet, if 
he had been an Assyriologist, would have 
noted that Daiches and Luckenbill have 
shown that it is more than questionable 
whether Yahweh is found in cuneiform 
literature before the eighth century B.c. 

The book is delightfully written. It is 
intended for the lay reader and so avoids 
technicalities, but at the same time it is 
the work of a scholar. It covers the whole 
period of Hebrew history from the be- 
ginning down to the time of Onias IV. 
and so is very complete. A better book 
on the subject has not been written, and 
it is sincerely to be hoped that every one 
interested in the relations between Hgypt 
and the Old Testament will read it and 
learn exactly what the facts in the matter 
are. Its modest price, as prices go in 
these days, puts it in the reach of all. 


A Good Survey tm Brief Compass 

LeCTURES ON THH HisToRY oF ROMAN RBLI- 
gion. From NumMA To Augustus. By William 
Reginald Halliday. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Company. $1.50. 

Another book on the Roman religion 
might seem superfluous in view of the 
authoritative writings of Warde Fowler on 
the subject. Professor Halliday’s purpose, 
however, is not to rival Fowler, but to 
present in briefer compass and in less 
technical language the interesting . story 
of the development of the Roman religion 
from the earliest time down to the age 
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of Augustus. This he has done in admira- 
ble fashion. 7 

The author presents interestingly and 
vividly the story of Rome’s religion. His 
presentation of the early religion is par- 
ticularly good. It is easy to be seen that 
he writes with full knowledge of his 
subject and takes joy in presenting it to 
others. A better survey in brief compass 
has not been written. It is authoritative; 
it is interesting; it inspires to further 
study. Nothing more could be asked of 
an introduction. T. J. M. 


The Validity of 
Religious Experience 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PSYCHOLOGY or Rn- 
LIGION. By Robert H. Thanless. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Of the bodks now being published on 
this subject, this is one of the best. At 
first it seems a little heavy and lacks the 
interest and charm that characterize, . 
for example, The Religious Consciousness, 
by Prof. J. B. Pratt. But one who has 
read many books on this theme soon 
learns to prize this book for other quali- 
ties, especially for its terseness, its com- 
prehensiveness, and its sanity. It is 
closely packed with thought, and when 
one finishes the last chapter he has a 
sense of having read a masterly thing. 

The author is critical to the limit, ut- 
terly candid in statement without being 
one of those strange beings who write on 
religion without any real faith in it. For 
him religion is something more than a 
“compensatory illusion.” He closes with 
a very impressive argument for ‘the gen- 
eral validity of religious experience.” “If 
the God revealed by religious experience 
is found to be, in fact, the God required 
by the moral consciousness, and to be 
the God required to explain the world as 
we find it, and to be the God revealed in 
historical Christianity, then the proba- 
bility that each of these largely indepen- 
dent lines of approach to God is based 
on error becomes small. The probability 
that the concordant result of all four 
expresses some real insight into objective 
reality becomes proportionately great.” 

G. RB. D. 


_ Mr. Bryan Should Read It 


MAN’s PreuHistoric PAST. By H. Wilder. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 

Mr. Wilder, professor of zodlogy, Smith 
College, has made a scholarly presenta- 
tion of conditions which prevailed on this 
planet before history began to be written. 
Investigations in this interesting field, of 
late years, have been numerous and far- 
reaching, so that a book of this nature 
was demanded. A brief survey of the 
contents indicates the intention of the 
author. It presents the chronology of his- 
tory, material, and methods; European 
prehistory; prehistory of Africa, Asia, 
and the Oceanie Islands; prehistory of 
the two Americas; known types of pre- 
historic man. We take this passage from 
the foreword, also, as giving the aim 
of Professor Wilder: “At the present 
time, when general interest is directed 
to the events of the distant past, when 
the daily press teems with accounts of ex- 
eavations, and with speculations concern- 


ing the relative age of the remains found, 
when sketches of early life in caves are 
used on the film for comparison with 
modern scenes or to explain modern re- 
lationships, and when from the modern 
pulpit we are instructed with regard to 
prehistoric man, there is graye danger lest 
we get confused in our chronologies.” 
Among others to whom we gravely com- 
mend this mind-searching volume are Mr. 
Bryan and the Fundamentalists. In the 
multitude of pictures, alone, they will 
find abundant food for’thought. ©. H. ¢. 


The Recréational Life 


RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP FOR CHURCH AND 


COMMUNITY. By Warren T. Powell. New 
York: The Methodist Book Concern. $0.80. 
Mr. Powell has presented for the 


Methodist fellowship a discussion of the 
value of recreation in the development 
of a wholesome and, therefore, a religious 
_life, and offers a series of programs. 
games, physical and mental activities for 
use by the leader of church or community 
recreation. This book is one of a series 
of training courses for leadership. 
F. B. 


Unitarianism in the Making 

MAN AND THE ATTAINMENT OF IMMORTALITY. 
By James J. Simpson. New York: Geerge H. 
Doran Company. $2.25. 

The title is misleading. Only a single 
short chapter is specifically devoted to the 
subject of immortality. Out of a total of 
something less than 3840 pages, over 250 
in this timely and interesting volume are 
given to a review of the story of evolution 
in its physical aspects. That story is told 
by Dr. Simpson, the successor of James 
Drummond in the chair of Natural Science 
at New College, Edinburgh, from the 
standpoint of a conscientious scholar, 
trained in the scientific method and versed 
in the latest results of scientific research. 
From a passing comment on Unitarianism 
in the following chapter on “God and the 
World,” in which he styles it a sterile 
creed, it would seem that Dr. Simpson has 
not given to the study of the Unitarian 
movement the same careful scrutiny and 
disinterested love of liberalizing truth 
which he has given to the enlightening 
theories and brave adventures of science. 
To us, of course, the ingenious adaptations 
and careful readjustments that appear to 
be necessary in order to connect up tradi- 
tional orthodoxy with the evolutionary 
hypothesis define themselves simply as 
Unitarianism in the making. oO NGe iN yea Ory 


Another John Howard 


CRUCIBLES OF CRIME. THE SHOCKING STORY OF 
THH AMBPRICAN JAIL. By Joseph F. Fishman. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Press. $2.00. 

Here is the author’s definition of a jail: 
“Jar: An unbelievably filthy institution 
in which are confined men and women 
serving sentence for misdemeanors and 
crimes, and men and women not under 
sentence who are simply awaiting trial. 
With few exceptions, having no segrega- 
tion of the unconvicted from the con- 
victed, the well from the diseased, the 
youngest and most impressionable from 
the most degraded and hardened. Usually 
swarming with bedbugs, roaches, lice, and 
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other vermin; has an odor of disinfectant 
and filth which is appalling; supports in 
complete idleness countless thousands of 
able-bodied men and women, and generally 
affords ample time and opportunity to as- 
sure inmates a complete course in every 
kind of viciousness and crime. A melting- 
pot in which the worst elements of the 
raw material in the criminal world are 
brought forth blended and turned out 
in absolute perfection.” The author then 
remarks that the above definition will 
apply to 85 per cent. of our American 
jails, and that the only trouble with the 
definition is that it is not strong enough. 
One may say, this is the estimate of an 
alarmist, who paints his picture in glaring 
colors. On the contrary, the author was 
for many years the only Inspector of 
Prisons of the United States Government 
for the United States proper, Alaska, and 
Porto Rico. It is truly a shocking picture 
he draws of this “human dumping- 
ground.” Co Bred. 


The “Wisdom of Egypt” 


BeyrTian MytHonocy. By W. Mag Miiller. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 

In this schol- 
arly treatise, the 
modern scientific 
point of view 
finds full expres- 
sion. Dr. Miiller 
examines the re- 
ligion of Hgypt 
unprejudiced by 
the ancient rey- 
erence for the so- 
called ‘wisdom “of 
Egypt.” He does 
not accept ab- 
surdities as necessarily evidence of mystic 
depths. He does not believe that the 
many obscurities of the Hgyptian faith 
justify placing it at the acme of all re- 
ligious systems. On the contrary, this 
religion is found to be “in great part a 
remnant of the barbarism from which 
the Egyptians had gradually emerged.” 
The author believes that Maspero was 
right when he boldly contended that the 
most highly developed people of the an- 
cient: Orient held in religion a place 
scarcely higher than that occupied by 
some Negro tribes. The Egyptian religion 
was originally an endless and unsystema- 
tized polytheism, with an original animis- 
tic basis, and it always hoyered between 
the views of the most primitive peoples 
and the next higher religious conceptions. 


A Life Pursuit 


THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS. 
VicToRY OvHR LIFE’s TROUBLES. 
Dwight Hillis. 
Company. $2.00. 

The well-known pastor of Plymouth 
Church has here set forth his views con- 
cerning the oldest subject known to man, 
with a freshness and vividness and con- 
creteness of imagery that characterize all 
of Dr. Hillis’s writing and speaking. His 
thesis is simply that happiness comes from 
obedience to the simple laws of God. Hach 
chapter is prefaced with a parable of 
Comfortas, the boy who became king, 
through whose education the secrets of 
happiness are foreshadowed. 


A Stupy or 
By Newell 
New +-York: The Macmillan 
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Is Unitarianism Sub-ChristianP 


CHRISTIANITY AND LIBBRALISM. By Jd. 
Gresham Machen. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75. 4 3 


The contrast is between historic ortho- 
doxy and modern liberalism, which Dr. 
Machen believes to be two separate 
phenomena springing from totally different 
sources. The first is the real Christianity. 
The second finds its roots in materialism 
and science and is a return to the un- 
Christian and sub-Christian form of re- 
ligion, though worthy of a certain respect, 
like the teaching of Socrates or the poetry 
of Goethe. The book is well written and, 
considering its premises, is logical. It will 
be of interest to Rreaister readers only by 
reason of its clear-cut cleavage between 
orthodoxy and liberalism. Dr. Machen 
says that modern liberalism has well- 
nigh dominated the American church. He 
has secant respect for the so-called liberal 
orthodox, and he advises them to join the 
Unitarians, who, though mistaken in their 
theological opinions, yet have the virtue, 
he says, of honesty. If the message of 
this book were obeyed, the Unitarian 
Chureh would be the dominant church 
of the country. FoR, 6: 


The Dramatic Method 


DRAMATIZATION IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL. By 
Elizabeth Brwin Miller. Ohicago: University 
of Chicago Press. $1.25. 

* The object of this second volume from 
Miss Miller’s pen is to furnish material 
for training leaders who can conduct 
groups of children or young people in dra- 
matic exercises, and teachers who can 
use the method effectively in class work in 
the church school. There are here ten les- 
sons based on the author’s former book, 
The Dramatization of Bible Stories, which 
will greatly assist both those who may 
wish to train classes of teachers in church- 
school dramatic work and the individual 
teacher who may have an aptitude for 


dramatization and may wish practical di- . 


rections for this method of teaching. This 
volume is a companion to the former one 
in size and appearance and, like its prede- 
cessor, will be a valuable addition to the 
library of the chureh school. F, B. 


What the Laymen Think 
About Between Sermons 

THE UNDERSTANDING OF RELIGION. By Hdwin 
T. Brewster. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

A stimulating little book by a teacher 
of science at Phillips Andover, who writes 
his ideas of religion as a layman to lay- 
men. One might take issue with some of 
his ideas, as, for instance, when he says 
that “religion is, in fact, really a branch 
of natural history”; or when he says ‘that 
“religion begins in fear’; or when he 


Says that “our belief in immortality rests 


primarily on our dreams.” But Mr. Brew- 
ster is undoubtedly right in maintaining 
that the important thing to-day is that we 
shall all turn to and make up our minds 
what we actually believe, This alone will 
make way for the “New Reformation.” 


Books Received 


Eeypr1AN HISTORY AND ART. 
Quibell. 


By A. A. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 


lus » ol, 


THE MATTERHORN FROM THD RIFFELSEE 


One of the Pope’s former conquests 


A Mountaineer in the Vatican 


By Abate Achille 
Boston: Houghton 


CLIMBS ON ALPINE PHAKS. 
Ratti (now Pope Pius XI). 
Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

The learned bookman and _ devoted 
priest who now lives in the Vatican was 
in his younger days a bold mountaineer 
as well, who sought to find the “God who 
dwells on the heights.” In this book are 
reprinted several articles which he contrib- 
uted to the Journal of the Italian Alpine 
Club, telling of notable feats of climbing 
more than thirty years ago, on Monte 
Rosa, Mont Blanc, and the Matterhorn. 
Although these chapters are sometimes 
discursive, and the impressions recorded 
a bit chaotic, nevertheless we do come to 
feel that the author is a true lover of the 
high mountains, and we do catch glimpses 
of beauties which are the grandest in the 
visible world. One who knows the glory 
of the high Alpine peaks by day and by 
night will realize how imperishable are 
these memories to the eminent author of 
this book. ‘ CuR 


One of Ours 


Tun Porrrcan WoRKS or JOAQUIN Minter. 
‘Hdited by Stuart P. Sherman. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Miller was a strong example of a 
prophet without honor in his own country. 
The poet had to go to England to get his 
first recognition. There poets and critics 
like Swinburne and Rossetti hailed him 
as a true singer, but it is only in recent 
years that our own country has given 
Miller his true place among American 
poets. Prof. Stuart P. Sherman of the 
University of Illinois has done excellent 
work in collecting and editing the poems, 
and they deserve a wide circulation. ; 
0. E. He. 


The Christian Register 
Shopping Wisdom 


THE STANDARD OF LiviNG. ELE- 
MENTS OF CONSUMPTION. By Newel 
Howland Cornish. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

The first five chapters of 
this book are probably packed 
with truths and academic in- 
ferences which justify its 
ponderous title. But the title 
is sure to obscure its greatest 
value to those people who, if 
they only knew, would eagerly 
read it and profit by it. The 
author states that the book is 
written from the consumer’s 
point of view. We are all con- 
sumers, and with few excep- 
tions we have to shop for all 
we consume. The shopping 
wisdom acquired through a 
competent study of all condi- 
tions incidental to shopping, 
checked by a constant and ex- 
tended experience, is here laid 
out in orderly fashion. It is 
a pity that this most practi- 
cal guide to securing full value 


for your money should be 
seemingly addressed only to 
persons interested in the 
“Standard of Living.” 
Ww. F. G. 
An Authoritative Book 
TUTANKHAMEN, AMENISM, ATHNISM, AND 
EGypr1AN MonorueismM. By Sir Ernest A, 


Wallis Budge. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.00. 

This book grew out of the suggestion 
of Lord Carnarvon that the author “put 
together in a small book the known facts 
about the reign of Tutankhamen and add 
two or three chapters on the cult of Amen, 
Aten, and Egyptian monotheism.” So 
many extravagant statements on these 
matters have filled the air of late that an 
authoritative book on the subject is as- 
suredly in order, and this we have in the 
volume before us. Mercer and Peet had 
already challenged Breasted’s interpre- 
tation of Ikhnaten’s religion and now 
Budge adds the weight of his opinion. to 
theirs. The author does not have very 
much to say about the reign of Tutankh- 
amen because there is little known about 
him, but he does give us something more 
important, an elaborate discussion of the 
Amen and Aten cults, their origin and 
history, and their relations one to the 
other. Our chief interest in Tutankhamen 
is that he was the son-in-law of Ikhnaten, 
the great Hgyptian religious reformer, but 
to Budge this king is not so great as he 
has been represented. He has been de- 
scribed “as a reformer, an individualist, 
and an idealist and a pacifist; but he was 
a reformer who initiated no permanent 
reform, an individualist who diverted the 
revenues of the gods of his country to his 
own uses, an idealist who followed the 
cult of the material, and a pacifist who 
lost Egypt’s Asiatic Empire.” As a check 
on his statements, however, he gives the 
text and translations of the known hymns 
to Aten. His hypothesis of Mitannian in- 
fluence is suggestive, but any arguments 
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based on the so-called mummy of Ikh- 
naten must be discounted because ‘more 
recent opinion would seem to question 
seriously whether this mummy is his. 
The book is the work of a scholar. It 
is a stimulating discussion of a timely sub- 
ject and one of interest to all concerned 
with the problems of human religion. It 
is somewhat technical in character, but 
reads very easily nevertheless. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and, one feels con- 
strained to add, it is a beautiful speci- 
men of the book-maker's art. T. J. M. 


Keeping Round Pegs 
out of Square Holes 

GETTING INTO YouR Lir—E WorK. A GUIDE 
TO THE CHOICE AND PURSUIT OF A VOCATION, 
By Harold M. Do«rsec. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. 3 

This handbook will be very useful for 
any who wish to help young people make 
the most of themselves. It represents 
years of careful assembling of material, 
and the analysis of the conditions inci- 
dental to the choice and pursuit of a voca- 
tion are sure to be helpful for those who 
ean skillfully use it. It is, however, a 
dreary sort of chart for general reading, 
and the illustrations are not persuasive 
to the present generation of youth, though 
common enough one or even two genera- 
tions ago. But the big thing to notice 
is that we are beginning to provide against 
the enormous waste and tragedy of mis- 
fits in the social order. w. F. G. 


Tabloid Reviews 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. By John L. Robin- 
son, Boston: The Stratford Company. $1.50. 

Between the Bible misunderstood and 
evolution misunderstood there is at least 
as much disagreement as Mr. Bryan 
supposes. But there is no conflict between 
essential Christianity and the doctrine of 
evolution properly interpreted. It is the 
purpose of this little volume to point out 
the real nature both of the Bible and of 
evolution. It aims to meet difficulties that 
tnillions feel. 


Ton Power WiTHIN US. By Charles Bau- 
douin. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

One of the many little manuals written 
for those who have come to believe in 
physical and moral salvation through psy- 
chology. It is well written and full of 
good sense and insight. The reader feels 
that the psychological suggestions made 
are only the utterance of common sense 
made precise. The chapters on concen- 
tration and on courage and effort are 
timely, since they make clear that many 
are trying to do through effort what can 
only be done in other ways. 


WHEN I wAs A Boy IN DpnMARK. By H. 
Trotle-Steenstrup. Boston: Lothrop, Lee €& 
Shepard Co. $1.25. 


One of the Children of Other Lands 
Series. Land by land, the books of this 
large series inform children of the’ man- 
ners, history, and customs of the countries 
described. As each book is written by an 
author who spent his childhood in the 
land whereof he writes, a spirit of spon- 
taneity and home endearment adds a note 
not otherwise to be obtained. 
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The Lantern of the 
Honorable Fireflies 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


In the time of Fireflies the lights that 
flit through trees and bushes- and over 
fields and swamps look as though they 
might be the lanterns of Fairies. In the 
garden of a certain place in Japan, the 
Hotaru, as the Japanese eall the little 
light-bearer, looks more fairylike than ever. 
People go to that place for nothing else 
than to watch the pretty flashings of this 
insect. 

Since anything might happen in so fairy- 
like a place there was once an old Lantern- 
maker who spent every pleasant evening 
where he couuld watch the Honorable 
Hotaru dance a merry night dance. 

Of all the Lantern-makers in Japan, his 
lanterns were the most famous; and from 
the far-away parts of the Kingdom people 
came to buy them if they had the money, 
and if they had no money, they were con- 
tent to feast their eyes upon the wonderful 
things he made. ‘They did not feel the 
time wasted after such a journey. 

As he became more and more famous, 
instead of being modest about the matter, 
he became proud, and raised the prices on 
his work. He boasted that he could make 
a lantern so wonderful that the Sun would 
be. as nothing to the glory of it. He in- 
vited the world to come to see its light- 
ning upon the night when it would be 
ready to show. 

You may be sure there was a crowd 
when the night came. The people held 
their breaths as they looked upon the 
great Lantern hung before the shop, and 
no wonder, for upon its four sides could be 
seen four different views of the Sun— 
one as it appeared at sunrise with rays of 
gold about it, one in all its dazzling full- 
ness at noon, one as it sank in a blaze of 
rose-gold at the coming of night, and yet 
one more, showing how its power could 
draw from the earth the moisture from 
which the rain and dew are made. But 
when the time for the lighting came, al- 
though the Lantern was more beautiful 
than the other lanterns, it could not in 
any way equal the real Sun. The Lantern- 
maker had to say so himself, but he was yet 
so proud that he would not listen to a large 
offer for his work, and made the price so 
high that the Lantern remained unsold. 

A little child came to the Lantern-maker 
and said: 

“T have only a few sen, but you may 
have them all if they will buy the Lan- 
tern of the Honorable Sun. Augustly 
deign to sell it to me.” 

The Lantern-maker, in a bad temper 
at his failure, sent the child away. 

Then after sulking for days, he let it 
be known that he was making a lantern 
worth the seeing, and that it would be 
ready for lighting upon a certain night. 
This one would make the Moon seem 
as nothing at all. 

There was a large gathering of those 
who had seen his first failure, as well as 
of others who had heard what he now 
boasted. 


This new Lantern of the Honorable 
Moon was if anything more beautiful than 
the first. Upon it were pictured four 
views of the Moon. The first showed it 
low above the horizon as a thin, silvery 
crescent new and lovely; the second 
showed its second quarter near the famous 
mountain of Fujiyama; the third showed 
it at its full, and across its face could be 
seen wild geese flying in its silvery light; 
and the fourth view was no less lovely, 
for it showed it in its last quarter as it 
sails high and rises so late that the day- 
light makes it look pale. But at the time 
of lighting, it could not hold its own candle 
to the glory of the real Moon. The 
Lantern-maker heard the disappointed re- 
marks of the people, and instead of say- 
ing he had failed, he put an even greater 


te 
A Posy of Sweet Smells 


SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


Rovers abroad, when the violet veil 

Of night o’ershadows the country trail, 

Its teeming odors our senses greet 

And yield us a posy of perfume sweet. 
Balsam of fir and aroma of pine, 

A breath from a snowdrift of clematis vine, 
A bracing salt smack from the miles-away sea, 
And a whiff from a fruited apple-tree. 


Here’s the smell of a meadow with green grass 
grown 

And windrows of hay but a few hours mown. 

Comes a puff from the marshes dank and cold, 

And the wholesome tang of the tansy’s gold. 


Then a rare and ravishing scent of delight 

From wood-clethra’s flower-bells, pearly white. 
And the cool, fresh air from the brookside low 
Where fern-fronds and sky-blue forget-me-nots 


grow. 
e 


price upon this lantern, and no customer 
could buy it. 

Then came the little child again and 
offered to give all its few sen for the Lan- 
tern of the Honorable Moon, but the 
Lantern-maker scolded the little one and 
sent him away as before. 

After more sulking the man boasted that 
upon a certain night the people should 
see a lantern that would make the Stars 
not worth looking at by the side of it. 

This made more people flock to see if it 
would do as had been promised for it, 
and they felt repaid at first sight of it. 
One side showed the Morning Star alone 
just before the dawn; another showed the 
pathway of Stars across the night sky. 
the royal silver mat laid for the Emperor 
when he chose to walk that way; another 
side showed all the Stars at their bright- 
est; and the fourth side showed the great 
Evening Star above quiet sedges at dusk. 
At the lighting, however, the real Stars 
were lovelier, and the people laughed when 
he raised the price of this new lantern, 
and they went away. 

The man felt a tugging at his sleeve, 
and there stood the little child with the 
few sen and begged the maker to sell this 
Lantern of the Stars but the man rudely 
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In Autumn 


The Spring was lovely to our sight, 

And Summer brought its own delight ; 

But now when Autumn days are come 

And all our harvesting is home, 

Our hearts to quicker measures beat 

And livelier move our dancing feet ; 

While the same hand that greened the May, 
And made the summer roses gay, : 
Now paints the woodlands, near and far, 

And earlier lights the evening star. 


—H. A. 6, 


pushed the child away and closed the 
shop. 

Now in the time of Fireflies the Lantern- 
maker spent much time watching them and 
thinking, and he decided to say nothing, 
but to set at work upon a new lantern 
in honor of the VFireflies, and to sell it 
for no more than it was worth. He 
thought all the time he worked upon it, 
and lowered the prices of the other lan- © 
terns. And when the new lantern was 
ready to light, he let people know, but did 
not brag of its powers. Yet many came 
to see it and said it was lovelier than the 
others. Its four sides pictured willow 
branches at twilight, marsh grasses and 
bushes—nothing more; but while the peo- 
ple still held their breaths, the child came 
through the crowd and once more begged 
the man to sell to him. 

A great change came over the man, for 
he said: “Take it as a gift, my child. 
May it light your way to happiness!” 

The maker attempted to light it, but 
there was no need, for suddenly its pic- 
tured willows, marsh grasses, and bushes 
were sparkling with the magic light of un- 
seen Fireflies, and the happy laugh of the 
child rang out as he reached for the lan- 
tern and with it vanished from sight. 

Then greater wonders happened. The 
Lantern of the Honorable Sun, the Lan- 
tern of the Honorable Moon, and the Lan- 
tern of the Honorable Stars which had 
not yet been lighted, suddenly sent forth 
of themselves such a flood of light that a 
glow of happiness was felt by every one. 

Great sums were offered for the lan- 
terns, but the Lantern-maker would take 
no more than the low price he had fixed, 
and he agreed to make as many lanterns 
such as these as they might wish, and for 
the same small fee. 

“For the sake of the little child,” he 
said with a quiet smile. 


[All rights reserved] 


“Pilgrim’s Progress” 
in 107 Languages 


The reference librarian of* the New 
York Public Library furnishes the infor- 
mation that Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress” 
has been translated into 107 languages 
and dialects. : 

Frank H. Mann, general secretary of 
the American Bible Society, said, in com- 
menting on the above statement: “This is 
a remarkable record for any book and 
only goes to emphasize the more remark- 
able record of the Bible in this respect. 
The Bible has been translated in part 
into 770 languages and dialects, more than 
seven times as many as John Bunyan’s 
book, which first appeared in 1678.” 
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Sambo Wants a Cracker 
OLIVE ELLEN IWOLBROOK 


When James saw his father coming with 
something in his arms, he _ hesitated 
whether to go and meet him or to run and 
hide in the apple-tree. 

Fines lived on a farm on which were 
three hundred sheep and lambs. Some- 
times a sheep would die and its little 
lamb would be left without a mother. 
James’s father and his sister Mary had 
always fed the lambs, but James had 
never cared to help. 

“Mather is bringing home another lamb 
for you to feed,” he told Mary, who was 
playing with her dolls on the porch steps. 

“T think you ought to take care of that 
one. You never have,” Mary said de- 
eidedly. 

“Can’t do it,” replied James, indiffer- 
ently; “too many other things to do.” 

Mary skipped across the lawn to meet 
her father. James followed slowly after. 

“Another nice little lamb for one of us 
to feed,’ said Father. 

James looked at the lamb, but did not 
pet him: Mary did. 

“Oh, look, Father!’ cried James, sud- 
denly. “He’s different from the other 
lambs. He has a black face.” 

'“That’s true, he has,” replied the father. 
“T hadn’t noticed it.” 

James patted the lamb’s black nose, and 
the little thing began to lap James’s hand 
gently. 

“T’ll have him for mine,’ said James; 
“end Vl call him Sambo.” 

So the lamb went from the father’s arms 
to James. Into the house James ran. He 
knew just how to feed Sambo, although 
he had never done it. He had seen his 
father and Mary do it. 

Quickly he warmed some milk; but 
Sambo was not hungry, as the other lambs 
had been. He was not hungry the next 
day. After drinking a little milk he would 
turn his head away from the dish, and 


The Island 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Down in the meadow brook I have a little 
island green— 

The dearest little island that was ever, ever 
seen ! 


It has a pretty pebbly beach, and there I moor 
my fleet, 

All made of shells and acorn-cups, with sails 
of petals sweet. 


It has a tiny maple tree, where Dolly’s ham- 
mock .swings ; 

_And there’s a baby Christmas tree, and oh, so 
many things! 


In Spring, the wee white violets peep shyly, 
sweetly up; 

And sometimes there’s a strawberry bloom, 
with white-and-yellow cup. 


And when the days are long and warm, the 
minnows, brisk and small, 

Swim close up to the pebbly beach, to make a 
friendly call. 


I’d be the happiest little girl that ever there 
eould be 

If I’d a little boy or girl to share it all 
with me! 
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no coaxing or petting would make him 
take any more. As the days went on, he 
grew thin and weak instead of fat and 
playful. 

James felt very sad. “I guess it is be- 
cause I’ve been naughty and would never 
help with the lambs before,’ he said to 
himself. 

In a short time the buttercups came. 
One day when James, with a cup of milk 
in his hand, was crossing the pastures, 
he stopped suddenly, surprised. Sambo 
was eating buttercups. When offered the 
milk, he looked at it, then at James, then 
walked away from both and nibbied at 
the yellow blossoms again. 

“All right, Sambo,” said James, enthusi- 
astically, “you shall have whatever you 
want for dinner.” . 

So he gathered handful after handful 
of buttercups and Sambo ate them—every 
one. After that, James walked many 
miles each day to gather the little yellow 
flowers. Sambo ate them very fast, and 
sometimes he would drink milk. He soon 
grew fat and playful. By the time the 
buttercups were gone, Sambo was will- 
ing to eat grass with the other lambs. 

One day James lost his pet. He looked 
in every corner of the barn and down by 
the brook, but no Sambo could he find. 
James was sad, for he had grown to love 
Sambo and was happy to do things for 
him. At last he told Mary about his lost 
pet. 

“Why don’t you go to Aunt Ellen’s and 
see if she knows where Sambo is?’ asked 
Mary. : 

James thought Mary’s idea a good one. 
He ran as fast as he could to his aunt’s 
house. “Have you seen my Sambo?’ he 
eried. 

Aunt Ellen was coming from the pantry. 
“I guess I have,” she laughed. There, 
walking beside her, was the lost lamb with 
a cracker in his mouth. James opened 
the door, and Sambo scampered out on 
the lawn. Aunt Ellen gave James two 
erackers, and he ran home with Sambo 
close behind him. 

Ever so often after that, James and 
Sambo went to Aunt Ellen’s. “Sambo 
wants a cracker,’ James would say. Aunt 
Ellen would give them each two crackers, 
and home they would run. 

One day when James and his ‘father 
were giving the sheep and lambs salt, 
James cried: “Father, look! Sambo is 
larger than any of the other lambs.” 

“Yes, he is much larger,” replied his 
father. “That is because you were so pa- 
tient with him—gathered buttereups, and 
went to Aunt Ellen’s to get crackers, and 
took such good care of him. When we 
shear Sambo, you may have a coat made 
from his fleece, if you want it.” 

“T do,” cried James. 

“You can go to the mill with me and 
take the fleece,” promised the father. 

“That will be fun; but it will be more 
fun,” laughed James, “to tell the boys at 
school that once Sambo wore the wool coat 
and that now I am wearing it.” 

After a few minutes James said to his 
father, “T’ll take a lamb next spring, if 
you want me to.” 

“You shall have one,” replied his father, 
“for you can grow larger lambs than 
I can.” 
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Sentence Sermon 


Write it on your heart that every day 
is the best day of the year—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 


Arabs 


Recent news has it that Arab popula- 
tion now totals 90,000,000 and spreads 
over not only Arabia, but is found also 
in Jerusalem, Constantinople, and even in 
New York. Twelve linotype machines are 
in operation in New York for publications 
in Arabic. Civilization and science in its 
many branches owes its debt to Arabs. 
At the time that Europe was still densely 
ignorant, Arabs were writing on such sub- 
jects as numismatics, pulpit oratory, agri- 
culture, mathematics, irrigation, zoology, 
gems, botany, pharmacy, surgery, chemis- 
try, and astronomy. Not only do rice, 
sugar, and cotton owe their introduction 
to the Arabs, but also great improvements 
in the manufacture of textiles, iron, steel. 
Morocco leather, gunpowder, cannon, and 
the mariner’s compass were also on their 
list of contributions to civilization. 

The Arabs eased the processes of arith- 
metic by inventing our present-day nu- 
merals (1, 2, 3, etc.) instead of continuing 
the use of the cumbersome Roman numer- 
als (I, II, III, ete.). Let it be remembered 
that hundreds of years before the greater 
part of Europe had learned its-rudimen- 
tary A, B, C’s, the Arabs were already 
scientifically versed in business, produc- 
tion, and navigation. : 


Mental Tests Save Millions 


Lehigh University has recently com- 
pleted and made public a survey which 
brings to light the startling announcement 
that well-meaning parents waste millions 
of dollars each year in sending their boys 
to college to learn professions for which 
they are not fitted, mentally or tempera- 
mentally. The report states that no less 
a sum than $45,044.36 was misspent dur- 
ing the last two years, and that this waste 
could have been entirely eliminated by 
scientific use of mental tests at a cost of 
four cents a student, and requiring but 
forty-five minutes of time. 

At present, absolute reliability in the 
data furnished by the tests is not claimed, 
but psychologists hope that careful tests 
covering a period of several years may 
furnish the means of knowing how best 
to guide students, whether, even, it is 
worth while to send them to college at 
all. Many boys, discouraged by failure 
in the wrong groove, are seriously handi- 
capped in any subsequent undertaking. 

In 1921, all freshmen entering Lehigh 
University were obliged to take the Tra- 
bue Mentimeter test. As a result, the ex- 
aminers predicted that 17 per cent. of the 
class—or, in other words, the fifty-seven 
students who made the lowest test scores 
would fail to win a diploma. The pres- 
ent rating shows that of the fifty-seven, 
all but sixteen have already been dropped, 
and that those remaining sixteen, on ac- 
count of the poor quality of their work, 
may not be expected to complete their 
courses, 
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The Old Town Had Changed 


ICTURE A NEW ENGLAND commu- 

nity of about three thousand inhabi- 
tants in which are five churches, a Roman 
Catholic, three orthodox Protestant de- 
nominations, and a Unitarian. 

It was my fortune to be brought up in 
one of these orthodox churches, the Meth- 
odist, to be specific.. Although for con- 
science’ sake I left that body long ago 
and am now a minister in the Unitarian 
denomination, I still* love my spiritual 
mother. What I am to relate might be 
as true had I been reared in either of the 
other denominations. 

I united with the church at the age of 
twelve. Although as I look back upon it 
I see how immature, not to say false, 
was my religious experience, yet it was 
the best I then knew, and I am not 
ashamed of having followed all the light 
I had. The church was an extreme ortho- 
dox type, such as existed in many New 
England communities forty years ago. 
Some of the doctrines preached were 
verbal inspiration of the Bible, ortho- 
dox views of Trinity, Deity of Jesus, blood 
atonement, “holiness,’’ personal devil, and 
literal hell. I was taught that salvation 
was wholly through faith in the blood of 
Jesus, and particularly was told that all 
righteousness apart from faith in his 
blood was a polluted garment. I was also 
instructed to despise Unitarians and to 
have no fellowship with them either reli- 
giously or socially. 

How well I remember the first time I 
ever entered the local Unitarian church. 
It was on the occasion of a union Thanks- 
giving service. In the vestry I saw a 
copy of the Unitarian Faith. I read the 
first three points and thought they were 
pretty good, only that Jesus was more 
than a mere leader. When I read the 
fourth point, concerning salvation by 
character, I was sensibly shocked. To my 
thought then, the doctrine was wholly 
wrong. Had I not been taught, upon the 
authority of the infallible Word, that sal- 
vation was solely through the merits of 
the death of Jesus! The last point in our 
Faith did not get into my head that night. 

In the Methodist church were several 
young people. As I recall it now, there 
were about twenty who joined the church 
at various times during a period of some 
five years. I was one of a class of some 
dozen young men. We had some fellow- 
ship with the young people in the other 
orthodox societies. I knew most of their 
young people, as we attended the public 
schools together. It was an occasion of 
rejoicing to me when I learned that one 
of these had been converted. As for the 
Unitarian young people, they were consid- 
ered quite beyond hope. I remember a 
remark of our minister: “Not many 
mighty works could be done in X., because 
of this Unitarian influence.” 

After an absence of fourteen years from 
this my native town, it has been my privi- 
lege to return for a week. Of course I 
had changed in that time. So had the 
town. I did not recognize some with 


whom I was once well acquainted, and 
some did not know me. I walked down 
the main street and did not chance to 
meet a person whom I knew; and I saw 
strange faces and heard strange tongues. 
I learned afterward that a large number 
of “foreigners” were settling in various 
parts of the town. Naturally I was es- 


pecially interested in the religious condi- 


tions. Guardedly I took opportunity to 
make inquiries as to how things were 
going. The information I gathered was 
a complete surprise to me, and in some 
cases a distinct shock. This is what I 
learned : ? 

Of the young people who had united 
with the Methodist church when I had, 
but two could be found in active religious 
work. Aside from these, and one other 
who had moved away, the religious fervor 
of youth had entirely vanished. Nor was 
this the worst phase of the situation. I 
was pained to learn that there had been a 
distinct moral slump in the lives of many 
of these persons. Some of them had even 
fallen into the hands of the law. I be- 
came depressed. One of the most unfortu- 
nate cases of which I learned was of a 
person who had been “happily converted” 
and who had given eyery indication of 
growing spirituality. 

What I found to be true of those young 
people with whom I had been most inti- 
mately associated I found also to be true 
of several who had been identified with 
the other orthodox churches in the com- 
munity. I do not claim that all were of 
this class, but there were so many, and 
the degree of their backslidings so se- 
rious, that the discovery seriously affected 
me. 

There were still the young people of 
the Unitarian families to inquire about. 
A surprise was in store for me. ‘These 
boys and girls had become, almost with- 
out exception, the respected and depend- 
able people of the town. I asked concern- 
ing a few who had moved away, and 
learned in every case they had made good. 
But the greatest surprise of all was yet 
to come. There had been a boy, a son of 
pious parents of the shouting type of 
Methodists, who was the black sheep of 
the family, and no one had any hope of 
him. I learned he was now occupying a 
position of trust. He was also actively 
identified with the Unitarian chureh, and 
in fact considered a leader in it. 

It is written, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” As I look at it now, the 
type of orthodoxy which was in vogue in 
that community in my boyhood days 
failed to do what it claimed. The doc- 
trines of full salvation through the blood 
of Jesus and the mystic “keeping power” 
which makes men live without sin in this 
life miserably failed to produce. The doc- 
trine of salvation by character has won 
out as against the doctrine of salvation 
by faith. The despised “ethical culture” 
of the Unitarians somehow created a 
moral consciousness in the young people 
of that community which enabled them to 
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pass over the crises of life, whereas “faith 
and fervor” did not do it. 


An orthodox minister to whom I“haye . 


related this incident said to me: “But, 
brother, don’t you think that the fact 
that these people were once converted and 
joined the church will count for some- 


thing? These apparent relapses are only 
for this life. These people were once con- 
verted.” I would not argue the point with | 


him, for I perceived it would be no use. 
Apparently he still holds to the doctrine 
of “once in grace, always in grace.” 

As for me, I believe more than ever in 
the doctrine of salvation by character, 
and call upon all liberal churches to teach 
their young people by precept and example ~ 
those great principles of life upon which 
they may build securely. 


At Cape Rozier, Me. 


The summer chapel at Cape Rozier, Me., 
was open as usual during the summer sea- 
son. Various preachers were heard, in- 
cluding Rey. Sidney Lovett of the Mt. 
Vernon Congregational Church, Boston, 
Mass., Dr. Fred Perkins of a Methodist 
mission in China, Mrs. Peasley of the 
Maine Coast. Mission, and Rey. James A. 
Fairley and Rey. Edwin Fairley, who are 
summer residents. The organist was 
Mrs. Donald B. Prentice of Easton, Pa., 
and several soloists gave their services. 
The offerings, amounting to $125, were di- 
vided between the repair fund of the 
chapel and the Maine Coast Mission. 
Unitarian societies represented in the 
congregation were Hackensack, N.J.; Ja- 
maica Plain, Concord, Salem, Dedham, 
Grafton, First of Cambridge, all of Massa- 
chusetts; and Flushing, N.Y. There was 
generous appreciation of the services on 
the part of the permanent residents, who 
built the chapel about twenty years ago. 


Hancock County Conference 


The thirty-fourth annual session of the 
Hancock County Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches was held 
with the church at Ellsworth, Me., Thurs- 
day, August 16. The program was as 
follows: Devotional service, in charge of 
Rey. George Tudor Jones, minister of 
the First Unitarian Society, Ellsworth. 
Opening of the Conference by the presi- 
dent, Hon. L. B. Deasy, Bar Harbor, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Maine. Business session of the 
Conference. Address, ‘What the Liberals 
Need,” Charles F. Dole, D.D., Boston. 
“Getting Acquainted with Ourselves,” 
Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, Boston, secre- 
tary of the Alliance of Unitarian Women. 
“What the Laymen’s League is Interested 
in,” Hon. Charles H. Strong, New York 
City, president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. Luncheon at 12.30. Unfinished 
business and conference collection. Ad- 
dress, “A Christian Program for the Rural 
Community,” President Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst, Mass. Address, “The Turkish 
Situation, What a Visit to the Near East 
Revealed,” Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
Boston. 
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Story of the Gustine Church 


A Maine Parish 125 Years Old 


The church at Castine, Me., celebrated 

the one hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 

ersary of its foundation, Sunday, August 

9. In 1789 the members of the town of 
Penobscot, for Castine had not been 
started then, voted in town meeting “to 
build a meeting house for worship of 
God.” A church on “the Narrows” was 
the result. But this church was so far 
away that it was doomed to failure. In 
1790 the present “First Parish Church” 
was erected, and in 1798 Rev. William 
_Mason arrived and the church started its 
career of useful service. 

At the morning service, Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., preached, and Rey. John H. Mueller, 
the minister of the church, gave a histori- 
cal address. Rey. Addison Moore of Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass., assisted in the service. 
In the eyening a “candle-light and song” 
service was held at half-past seven. Rey. 
James A, Fairley of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
Rey. Edwin Fairley of Flushing, Long 
Island, and Rey. W. F. Skerrye of Belfast, 
Me., conducted the evening service. . 

The history of Castine in general and 
of the First Parish Church in particular 
was told in Rey. John H. Mueller’s address 
as follows: France, Hngland, Holland, 
and finally America contended for Cas- 
tine, and although it has been the scene 
of action and adventure, there has always 
been a strong religious feeling there. 


THH CHURCH AT CASTIND 


Father Leo of Paris and Fathers Thevet 
and Biard were among the French mis- 
sionaries who lived in what is now Cas- 
_ tine. 

In 1625, Isaac Allerton of the Plymouth 
Colony of Massachusetts started the first 
permanent settlement and with it came 
Protestantism. For years the ground 
where Castine stands was sparsely settled, 


iz 


“live wire.” 


and it was not until 1789 that any church 
was built. What is now Castine was then 
included in a settlement called Penobscot. 
In 1796, Penobscot was separated into 
three communities—Brooksville, Penob- 
scot, and Castine. The old church was 
within the confines of Castine, but was lo- 
cated on “the Narrows” and was far from 
the center of population. Its remoteness 
caused the present First Parish Church to 
be erected in the year 1790. Then for 
eight years there was no minister. In 
1798, however, the First Parish Church of 
Castine started its active service, when 
Rey. William Mason, a graduate of Har- 
vard College, received a call. “Parson 
Mason,” as he was ealled by his parish- 
ioners, was what we should to-day cail a 
He not only made the First 
Parish Chureh a militant organization, 
but he himself took an a¢tive part in edu- 
cational fields, and his administrative 
ability enabled him to lead in many civic 
affairs as well. He had a _ positive 
religious policy, being a “liberalist in 
religion,” and, as with all positive men, 
there were those who disagreed with him. 
It was for this reason that some mem- 
bers of the First Parish Church left and 
founded the Orthodox Trinitarian Church 
in 1820. This was done in spite of Mr. 
Mason’s efforts toward a compromise. 
“Parson Mason” nevertheless continued 
his ministrations to the old church four- 
teen years longer. 

When he retired from the ministry there 
were other ministers for short terms, but 
from 18388 to the close of the Civil War 
there was no organized worship in the 
First Parish Church. During this time 
the church building was used as a meet- 
ing-place for Methodist and Universalist 
societies. It was at this period of reli- 
gious inactivity also that important legal 
eases were tried in the church, when 
Castine was the shire town of Hancock 
County, and some of Maine’s foremost law- 
yers of the time were heard in it. It was 
there, too, that recruiting took place dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

In 1867, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation lent its aid, and during the past 
sixty years the church has again been 
active. Some of the more recent minis- 
ters are Walter C. Pierce of Waverley, 
Mass., Robert C. Douthit of Petersham, 
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Mass., Walter C. Green of Meadville Divin- 
ity School, Milton E. Muder of Westwood, 
Mass., and John Francis Locke of Bos- 
ton. 

The bells of the First Parish Church 
tolled for George Washington in 1800, 
they rang out again for the martyred Lin- 
coln, and they were sounded at the death 


REY. JOHN H. MUELLER 


of President Harding. Old and weather- 
beaten by many a Maine winter, the 
church is symbolic of the intrepidity and 
of the faith that has made New England. 
This church is just passing its one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary of genu- 
ine service. To-morrow a small congrega- 
tion gathers to thank God even as the 
founders did in 1798. The fervor of its 
prayers is no less because of its incon- 
spicuousness, for, as the present minister, 
Rev. John H. Mueller, says, “this surely 
is a sacred place.” 


Confidence is not a thing that can be 
bequeathed, nor can it be induced by the 
influence of money. It is a voluntary be- 
stowal, “during good behavior,” so to 
speak, and is subject to withdrawal with- 
out notice—Otto H. Kahn. 


THE MACDUFFIE 
SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT 
Study of the art of home-making. 


Training for home responsibilities. 
Exclusive and continuous use of practice house. 


TAELECOEESUSEHTTECOUCHEEERTERRIEEETEC AS 


Outdoor life. Beautiful grounds. 
Preparation for Simmons, Hospital Dietetics, Social Service. 


A department of the MacDuffie School 


Directors: 


Joun MacDurrim, Ph.D. (ex-Pres. Unity Chap. U. L. A.) 
Mars. Jopn MacDurrin, A.B. 


168-182 CENTRAL STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ADDRESS the Secretary of the School, P.O. Box CR 
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The Useful Post-Office Misston 


Its Circle of Influence will Inevitably Widen 


A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 


WISH TO ACKNOWLEDGE a great 

debt, a debt I owe to the Post-Office 
Mission, and which goes back to the day, 
perhaps seven years ago, when I noticed 
and answered an advertisement in the 
Literary Digest which offered liberal reli- 
gious literature free to any one who would 
write for it. I wrote; and thus came into 
correspondence with -Miss:H. ©. Shaw, 
Cambridge, of the Post-Office Mission. 
From the day I received her first letter, 
to the present, I have read Unitarian 
literature with eagerness. 

In fact, as I now review my life, it 
seems to me that Unitarian influences 
entered it long ago, unknown to me at the 
time. Among the books that influenced 
me strongly long before I became one of 
Miss Shaw’s correspondents were Hdward 
Kyverett Hale’s “Ten Times One is Ten,” 
James Freeman Clarke’s ‘Self-Culture,” 
Martineau’s ‘Seat of Authority in Reli- 
gion,’ and Dr. Sullivan’s book “The 
Priest.” The latter I read while a stu- 
dent in Rochester Theological Seminary 
and did not know who the author was, or 
that he was a Unitarian, until some years 
later when Mrs. Berthold visited our 
home and the book chanced to be men- 
tioned. I then learned for the first time 
the story of Dr. Sullivan’s own experience. 

It thus appears that in the experience of 
this particular convert of the Post-Office 
Mission, if I may so call myself, there 
was first the tending toward Unitarian 
views as the outcome of long slow studies. 
Because of that interest, the offer of 
liberal religious literature was attractive. 
When it came and was so diligently read, 
the process of conversion was complete. 

Although I was conscious of being a 
Unitarian, and felt longings to be a con- 
fessor and a promulgator of the faith, 
there were what seemed compelling rea- 
sons why I should remain in my mother 
church, the Baptist, to which I owed so 
much. This I did until an incident freed 
me from further obligations to the Bap- 
tist denomination and I came to the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship and the Third Unita- 
rian Church of Chicago in great gladness 
of heart. - : 

As to suggestions for improvement in 
the content or form of the literature sent 
out by the Post-Office Mission, I have no 
word of criticism. The literature is all 
good. Hyery Unitarian sermon I read 
helped me. Hvery tract or statement of 
faith was of value. What I have to say 
is by way of compliment and complement, 
not criticism. I would like to see litera- 
ture prepared for specific classes of per- 
sons, such as: 

(a) Students in colleges on habits of 
study,—how best to organize their time, 
how to adjust their religious thinking to 
their newly acquired college knowledge, 
and any other practical life problems. 

(bo) Young married people into whose 
home children have begun to come, and 
who are now thoughtful as to what they 


are going to do to train this new life 
correctly. I would address a message 
straight to that moment of idealism and 
yearning, taking advantage of a broad 
fundamental human impulse—that of the 
desire to do the best for one’s children. 
My copy for a pamphlet on “How can I 
help my Child get the Most Wholesome 
Religious Ideas?” was prepared with this 
in view. ‘ 

(c) Irreligious people,—the ordinary 
run of folks who are hardly conscious of 
the presence of organized religion, the 
people who are unrefined and vulgar 
and sinful, whose lives are failing of their 
high possibilities because of having fallen 
under the power of vicious habits and 
false ideals. I asked a fellow Unitarian 
minister where the increase in his mem- 
bership came from. He confessed the in- 
crease came mostly from malcontents 
from the other churches. We resent the 
suggestion that Unitarianism is unable to 
do first-hand work with raw material; 
that other religious groups must do the 
hard labor of winning the wicked from 
the error of his way, and that we can 
only take him later on and correct a few 
quirks in his theology. So I would have 
some Unitarian literature that would be 
prepared to be read by plain industrial 
people. It would have to be written with 
sympathy and understanding. It could 


not be composed in the study, but must | 


grow out of conversations and experiences 
shared with all sorts and conditions of 
men. It must reach locomotive engineers 
and firemen and brakemen, and men on 
section gangs, and men who trundle wheel- 
barrows, and sailors, and farmers and 
farm hands; in short, it must be suited to 
the manual worker as well as the intellec- 
tual. We must make a peaceful invasion 
into that 50 per cent. or more of our popu- 
lation whom the other churches do not 
and perhaps cannot reach. Thus I would 
have Unitarian literature, simple, brief, 
plain, appealing only to common sense, 
and not requiring education to under- 
stand it, conerete rather than abstract, 
bearing always on real life issues. 

A fellow Unitarian minister to whom I 
confided some such wild ideas as these 
was skeptical. He said a man had to 
have a pretty good set of brains before 
he can become a Unitarian at all. Now 
it is true that in the acceptance of Unita- 
rianism, brains are no handicap, while in 
some other types of religion they are a 
real disadvantage, but I cannot admit 
that the inherent difficulty of Unitarian 
ideas is so great that it takes a disciplined 
mind to grasp them. Rather, it seems to 
me, our faith is calculated to become 
readily that of the common man. I some- 
times think I see signs of what I call 
the rising tide of the People’s Religion, 
and that religion is our own. ‘The diffi- 
eulty the undisciplined mind encounters 
arises, I conceive, out of the muddled 
Christian teaching it has already had, 
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rather than from the inherent difficulty 
of Unitarian conceptions. 

Some time ago I had a helpful though 
semewhat humbling experience. I was 
driving about the hill country of Clay 
County, Missouri, with my foster-brother, 

(Continued on page 885) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis-~ 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—LAND 


WANTED to hear from owner having farm 
or unimproved land for sale. JOHN J. BLACK, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


SHORTHAND “4 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL: Quick and_ reliable 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed. BASHBR’S 
SHORTHAND INSTITUTH, Washington Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 


ROOMS 


ROOM TO RENT in private apartment opposite 
Radcliffe dormitories near Harvard Square. 
Most desirable and. convenient for business 
woman. Tel. Univ. 5563-W. 


BOARD—NORTHBOROUGH, MASS. 


THE HOMESTEAD—A quiet place to board, for 
those who wish rest, or to enjoy the autumn 
in the country. Address Mrs. SamurL T. 
Maynarb, Northborough, Mass. 


INDEX FILE 


topical, 
WILSON INDEX Co., 
East Haddam, Conn. 


BOARD—ITALY 


PLAN NOW FOR THE WINTER—Unitarian 
elergyman’s daughter in Palermo, Italy, would 
accept two lady boarders. Central—terrace 
view. English and Italian spoken. F 
Contn, 2508: Audubon Road, Indianapolis, Ind. 


HANDKERCHIEFS—LINEN 


HANDKERCHIEFS, PURE  LINEN—Special 
value: ladies’, $2.25 peri dozen, men’s, $3.60 per 
dozen, postpaid. Agents wanted. Could work 
as side line. Give particulars,—commission, 
ete., expected. Hmaton Mra. Co., 8725 Seventy- 
eighth Street, Woodhaven, N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
SALms Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


WANTED—HOUSEKEEPER 


WANTED—A middle-aged Protestant country 
woman to do general housework for a married 
couple in a five-room house in the country, 
30 miles from Worcester. Modern conveniences. 
Comfortable room. Good 
References required. Address C-52, 
CHRISTIAN RPGISTHUR. 


WANTED—ANTIQUES 


READ THIS: Wanted to buy Indian Relies, 
Chinaware, Lustreware, Historical Plates, 
Bottles, Flasks, Paisley Shawls, Coverlets, An- 
tique Furniture, Glass Cup Plates (Fort Pitt 
preferred), but any kind. Highest cash prices 
paid always. Correspondence solicited. HARRY 
B. GARBHR, Quaker City, Ohio. 
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now passed beyond into the eternal si- 
lence, and as we drove we talked religion. 
In my priggish orthodox youth I had re- 
garded him as a lost man and had prayed 
earnestly for his salvation, little seeing, 

s I did later, that his had been one of 
the noblest self-sacrificing lives I had ever 
known. In our talk we found we were 
both Unitarians. He had been all his 
life a workingman, and he said to me, 
“Wow is it that I never had any educa- 
tion and yet I come to the same ideas 
that you got to after you’d been going to 
school fifteen years?’ I told him that it 
was because his mind had not been 
lumbered up with useless theological junk 
as mine had been, and so his mind had 
been able to work freely. If common 
sense has a chance, it is likely to bring 
a man round to Unitarian views. I 
would have some literature designed to 
help the plain, common-sense, unschooled 
man and woman. 

As to form, I would urge brevity and 
small size. One of the reasons for the 
success of Dr. Sunderland’s “What do 
Unitarians Believe?” is its convenient 
form. It may be enclosed readily in a 
letter without folding. I would have 
plenty of small single-sheet quotations 
like the one from Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
and pithy proverbs of an ethical charac- 
ter, and pungent paragraphs on matters 
of personal moral conduct and one’s re- 
lation to religion, instructive facts in 
cliurech history, comparative religion, reli- 
gious statistics. I would try to make 
these things of such educational and in- 
spirational value that they would be the 
sort of thing people wish to cut out and 
paste in a scrapbook. 

The work of the Post-Office Mission has, 
I am convinced, a long and increasingly 
useful future. I have dwelt only on the 
matter of the printed sermons sent out. I 
know well of the personal touch given 
through letters, and the-help they give. 
The general suggestion I offer for what 
it may be worth is: Let us have more 
brief, simple, straight-out propaganda 
material prepared for common people in 
definite situations, basing our appeal on 
broad human impulses and interests. Let 
us take advantage of the high experiences 
or life such as adolescence, college, mar- 
riage, the coming of children, and seek to 
give form and substance to the idealism 
that may otherwise evaporate in mere 
sentiment. 


Death of Rev. mNiived C. Nickerson 


Rey. Alfred ©. Nickerson died Wednes- 
day, September 5, 1923, at his home in 
Needham, Mass. He was born April 8, 
1847, and studied at Harvard Divinity 
School 1869-71. The funeral service was 
held Friday, September 7. Four ministers 
officiated—Rev. A. W. Littlefield, and his 
classmates in the Divinity School, Rev 
Dr. Howard N. Brown, Rey. Alfred Man- 
chester, Rey. Daniel M. Wilson. An ac- 
count of his life and ministry will be 
published in an early issue of THE 
REGISTER. 
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Two New Appointments ~ 


Mr. Marean becomes assistant treasurer, 
and Mr. Patterson field secretary 
for church extension 

The directors of the American Unita- 
rian Association have recently made two 
new appointments to the executive staff 
which promise increased efficiency for the 
work of the Association. 

Patker Endicott Marean has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer, taking charge 
of the office on June 1, The work of the 
treasurer’s office has greatly increased in 
recent years, and the burden has become 
too heavy for any single treasurer. Mr. 
Marean is a business man of high stand- 
ing and large experience. All three of his 
names indicate a substantial Unitarian 
inheritance. The names Parker and Endi- 
eott are not unknown in our Fellowship, 
and Mr. Marean’s mother was for many 
years associated with THe CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER and she succeeded Dr. George 
Batchelor as editor. 

Mr. Marean graduated at Harvard in 
1903, and from the Scientific School in 
1905. He was superintendent of the 
B. & I. Rubber Company’s factory at 
North Brookfield, Mass., and then super- 
intendent of production for the Boston 
Woven Hose Company. In war-time he 
was assistant director and then director 
of the Washington office of the War Trade 
Board. He is a member of the board of 
directors of the Harvard Trust Company. 

The directors have also appointed Rey. 
George F. Patterson, minister of the 
church in Concord, N.H., to be a field 
secretary of the Association, and he is 
expected to take up his new work on 
October 1. It is not assumed that Mr. 
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Patterson will take over all the duties 
heretofore carried by Dr. Simons, secre- 
tary of the Department of Church Ex- 
tension, who retired to assume the pastor- 
ate of All Souls Church, New York City, 
on September 1. Dr. Simons’s various 
functions are now to be distributed 
among the officers and members of the 
executive staff. Mr. Patterson will, how- 
ever, have his desk in the office which 
Dr. Simons has occupied, and he will join 
with the other field secretaries in the con- 
duct of the church extension work. 

Mr. Patterson is a native of Illinois, 


and was reared in: the Universalist 
Chureh. He obtained his education at 
Lombard College, Galesburg, Ill., and at 
the University of Chicago. For several 


years before entering the Universalist 
ministry, he was in business. He served 
Universalist churches at Rochester and 
Minneapolis, Minn. In 1911 he accepted 
a call to the Unitarian church in Kalama- 
z00, Mich., and served there six years. In 
1917 he came to New Hampshire and has 
been the highly successful minister of the 
churches in Peterboro and Concord, com- 
mending himself to his parishes and all 
his associates by his sound judgment, 
effective preaching, and fine administra- 
tive qualities. 

For the last two years he has been the 
executive officer of the Trustees of the 
Downing Fund, and as such has had 
charge of the missionary work in the 
State of New Hampshire, which he has 
carried forward energetically and judi- 
Gously. His gifts of mind and heart, his 
wide knowledge of both Eastern and 
Western conditions in the liberal churches, 
and his demonstrated capacity of religious 
leadership, will commend him to all the 
members and friends of the Association, 


preparation. 


taken. 


JOHN MacDurryis, Ph.D. 
[ex-Pres. Unity Chap. U. L. A.] 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
One Yuar Turorine Coursp 


The MacDuffie School offers, in addition to its regular college preparatory course, 
a tutoring course of one year which by careful reviews will complete insufficient 


For the comprehensive examinations a thorough review of. the four subjects 
chosen for examination will be given, and in addition one other subject may be 


ror the old plan examinations the subjects necessary to complete the requirement 
will be taken up with equal thoroughness. 


Principals 


Mrs. JoHN MacDourrin, A.B. 


ADDRESS the Secretary of the School, P.O. Box CR 


IT CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT CLEAR 


By EDMUND HAMILTON SEARS 


Compiled by CHARLES E, PARK, D.D. 


(Biog. Series No. 1) 
Order by Number, not by Title 


A brief four-page leaflet containing a biography of the author of this internationally 
beloved hymn, whose singularly peaceful and uneventful life is reflected in this outpouring 
of the true man, and also the hymn which has established Dr. Sears as one of our foremost 


American hymn-writers. 


Published for free distribution 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT—AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Begin to weave the 


fabric of your faith. 
God sends thread to 
a web begun. 


| THE WORLD ‘WE. LIVE IN | 


Greeks Return Home 
[New York Times] 


The history of the Greeks in Anatolia 
may truly be called European history out- 
side of Europe. Now the Turks have 
ended it, and more than a million Greeks 
are driven back to the original homeland 
of the race. The point is that, given 
time for adjustment, and money to meet 
immediate needs, Greece can take care of 
them; and some of the best friends of 
the Greek people believe that Greece and 
the entire Near Hast will be better off in 
the long run. The Turks have recovered 
Anatolia for Asia; very well; let Anatolia 
go. At least the concentration of the 
Greeks in Europe will remove this ancient 
source of wars and national jealousies ; 
there will be no more argument about 
Anatolia. The settlement of the refugees, 
or of a considerable part of them, in the 
hinterland of Saloniki will give that city 
a really Greek background and make its 
ultimate occupation by Serbs or Bulgars 
considerably less likely. The curse of the 
Near Hast has been the promiscuous inter- 
mingling of nationalities; something will 
have been done to remove it if most of 
the Greeks are finally collected on Greek 
territory. 


Evil Effect of Standardization 
[Charles W. Eliot in The Boston Herald] 


It will be for the happiness of the 
American people to look carefully into 
the effects of standardization in both the 
national education and the national indus- 
tries. It has already gone too far. Al- 
though some pecuniary economies can be 
effected by standardizing processes in both 
schools and factories, their physical and 
moral effects are unquestionably bad. As 
soon as any process in state or church 
proves to be injurious to the physical or 
mental quality of the population a genuine 
democracy should set to work to modify 
or suppress it. 

The reason that the majority of the 
American people is to-day unchurched is 
that the various Christian denominations 
or church institutions from the first cen- 
tury to the nineteenth set up fixed stand- 
ards of belief and practice based on what 
was supposed to be final revelations. Since 
experimental science began, about one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, to contribute 
powerfully to the progress of mankind, 
those fixed standards in the church have 
become discredited among thinking peo- 
ple; but since the religious instinct is uni- 
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DIREC TY OCR 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


One Tyrer or Mission SERvIcE 


Stranded in Tennessee, with no food for two 
days, a tuberculous boy appealed, through a 
local agency, for return home. The Mission 
raised the money from family and other sources 
and now the boy at home must be given 
medical care and a plan for his future. 

PrEsmENT, GEORGE R. rors 

Vicr-PREsIDENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


Cierxk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 26, 


Excellent dormitory both 


For information apply to the President, 
REY. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory anos 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of-pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIG UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; Opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 


—conducts an Institute every year for the 
training of church school workers. 

—holds Unitarian Preaching Missions annually 
in a dozen strategic American centers. 
—provides Unitarian ministers with opportun- 
ity for fellowship, inspiration, and mutual help, 
through Ministers’ Institutes. 

—inspires its chapters to aid in financing and 
otherwise maintaining parishes for the maxi- 
mum of service. 

-—gives nation-wide publicity to the aims and 
activities of Liberal Christianity. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


TORY OF A YEAR’S WORK BY 
A YOUNG MEN’S CLUB (JUST 
ISSUED) WILL BE MAILED YOU 
UPON REQUEST. ADDRESS 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


versal and irrepressible in man, a dili- 
gent search is now going on for a church 
free from standardization. This search 
and the co-operative management of the 
fundamental industries are the most prom- 
ising efforts of the twentieth century. 


For Christian Liberty 
[Hvening Standard (London) ] 


It would be an excellent thing if every 
Londoner considered devotion his first 
duty on the Sabbath. And if Sunday 
games prevented the masses from going 
to church, still more if the prevention of 
Sunday games drove them in swarms to 
church, we might admit some sort of case 
for the puritanical protesters. But in fact 
the religious argument is quite irrelevant. 
London would be no less religious if every 


park were one vast tennis ground. It 
would be no more religious if nobody were 
allowed even to take a walk without a 
certificate from the local authority that 
his errand was one of piety or of neces- 
sity. 

Moreover, it is by no means a general 
view, among the churches, that Sunday 
games are in themselves objectionable. 
Every divine will of course say, and say 
rightly, that, to the Christian, Sunday is a 
day for special religious observance. But 


a large and increasing number of divines 


decline to accept the Puritan idea of Sun- 
day as a Jewish Sabbath. Dean Gamble, 
when he said that on the matter of Sun- 
day games he was “for Christian liberty 
against Puritan tyranny,” spoke for great 
multitudes of people of deep piety and 
unquestioned orthodoxy. 
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Where Do You Send Your Books? 


Some Touching Letters of Appreciation 


HESE LETTERS received by Annie 

lorence Brown, executive secretary 

for the Lend a Hand Book Mission, indi- 

cate the wide appeal of this useful organi- 

zation, and the appreciation of recipients 
for books received. - 

One agent, working in a mountain dis- 
trict new to the Mission, to whom 155 
books were sent last February for seven 
or eight schools, wrote: 

“Your nice large box of literature re- 
ceived yesterday, and I am delighted with 
it, especially the geographies and copy- 
books. The nine camps in this county are 
begging for geographies and copy-books 
and pocket dictionaries, paper, pen points, 
pencils, and pencil sharpeners. We shall 
very soon have the tenth camp in this 
county. The way the men are increasing 
in camps, we shall soon have a thousand 
convicts.” - 

Recently -a man in the Tuberculosis 
Hospital of the State Prison Farm, Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga., wrote, asking for more 
books: ; 

“Please, if possible, .send us a box of 
books, as we have no funds at all to 
secure reading matter. We will greatly 
appreciate Geographic Magazines, his- 
tories, high-school books, the Bible, and 
any books that are uplifting and edtca- 
tional. We haye no money to pay even 
the freight charges. We are sick in the 
Tuberculosis Hospital.” 

The following letter is typical of the ex- 
pressions of gratitude received by the 
Mission : 

“T am delighted with this splendid col- 
lection of the children’s simple story- 
books, and just wish there were eighteen 
sets of the ‘Character Building Readers’ 
instead of one. I find the need so great 
for the little children, the beginners, to 
have some sort of supplementary reading. 
There the foundation is laid.” 

Here is another from Tennessee, which 
also gives an idea of conditions in the 
mountains: 

“The box of seventy-one books has come. 
They were at our freight-house a week 
before I could get them. Our spring- 
freshet trouble is on, and as we are seven 
miles from our railroad station, I could 
not get them until streams got back to 
normal. Some of the teachers were pres- 
ent when we unpacked, and first one, then 
another, would grab a book and say, ‘Oh, 
this is what I want my children to read!’ 
The pictures and magazines will be much 
appreciated.” 

An isolated school writes: 

“T carried twelve books to Mountain 
Grove School and told the pupils if they 
would supply twelve more we would give 

another twelve, and I think they will do 
go. This is one of the small isolated 
schools, and I am sure there is no place 
where the books would be more helpful 
or more appreciated.” 

The principal-of a school to which we 
sent a library wrote on May 11 that the 
pupils had earned $25 or $30 by securing 
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subscribers to the Country Gentleman, 
and intend to ask us to invest the money 
in books for their library. The children 
have expressed their thanks, and a pleas- 
ant co-operation is in prospect, as a Lend 
a Hand Club is being organized. 

Since May 1, 1922, the Mission has 
shipped 223 boxes, containing 12,205 books 
(4,802 of which were new), “tons” of 
magazines, pictures, music, and all vari- 
eties of cards, to 216 places in ten South- 
ern States, except three in Maine and 
seven in Massachusetts. Of these places, 
162 were new; twenty-seven were colored 
schools or libraries. One thousand, six 
hundred and twelve more books have been 
distributed than last year, the freight 
bills disclose increased “tonnage” of other 
literature, and twenty-six more places 
have been reached. 


Dr. Slaten Called to Pacific School 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten has been called 
to be professor of New Testament in the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
according to an announcement of Presi- 
dent Earl M. Wilbur. Dr. Slaten has ac- 
cepted the call, and will begin service in 
January, 1924. He has been minister of 
the Third Unitarian Church in Chicago 
since his withdrawal from a professorship 
in William Jewell College more than a 
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year ago. He is the author of a book, - 
“The Life of Jesus,” which aroused much 
discussion in the Baptist Church, in 
which he was an ordained minister. His 
work in the New Testament field, carried 
on in the University of Chicago, won high 
commendation from President Ernest D. 
Burton of the Divinity School, with whom 
Dr. Slaten was very closely associated in 
research and writing. He has had ample 
experience in teaching. His appointment 
is regarded as a helpful accession to the 
Pacific School, which opened August 20 
with an enrollment of four new regular 
students and one special student. One 
comes from Alberta, one from Oregon, 
and three from California. 


Henry Ford’s Idea of a Super- 
America 
(Continued from page 868) 

of a powerful organization of hard- 
working citizens known as the Ford-for- 
President Club. There are more than 
800 Ford clubs in the United States, 
with a total membership already exceed- 
ing 1,000,000,.and the number of clubs 
and members is constantly growing. Who 
shall say that these organizations will not 
accumulate enough power by convention 
time, either to club the Democratic or 
Republican parties into nominating their 
candidate or to form a third party which 
will be able to try conclusions with both 
of the old alignments? In the meanwhile 
Henry Ford is waiting, and waiting in a 
receptive frame of mind. 8. T. 


Principals; 


MACDUFFIE SCHOOL, 


: for 
Your Daughter’s Education 
Ample accommodations for each student, with individual instruction. 
Charming surroundings, comfortable classrooms. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY and SPECIAL ONE YEAR TUTORING COURSE. 
SECRETARIAL and HOUSECRAFT COURSES. 


Joan MacDurrim, Ph.D. (ex-Pres. Unity Chap. U. L. A.) 
Mrs. Jopn MacDurris, A.B. 


168-182 CENTRAL STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ADDRESS the Secretary of the School, P.O. Box CR 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are alranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
_FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE 


SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 
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[PLEASANTRIES | 


“Does your hotel overlook the sea?” 
“Oh, yes, completely.”—London Mail. 


“Ah, I wish I could find some place 
where I could be cut off entirely from the 
world.” “Try a telephone booth.” 


Teacher: “Why are you late?” Student: 
“Well. a sign down here’— ‘Well, what 
has a sign got to do with it?’ “The sign 
said: ‘School Ahead; Go Slow.’ ” 


There is art in criticism. This little 
girl was an artist. . She criticised her 
mother’s cooking beautifully. “Oh, muy- 
ver,’ she said at breakfast, “you haven’t 
burnt the oatmeal!” 


“Oh, no, dusting the pews isn’t much of 
a job,” said the Janitor. “They ain’t any 
dust left on the back pews after a service, 
and nobody ever knows whether the front 
ones is dusted or not.” 


“What do you think of the animals?” 
inquired Uncle Ben, at the Zoo. After 
a critical inspection of the exhibit, Robert 
replied, “I think the kangaroo and the 
elephant should change tails.” 


Officer (in bad temper): “Not a man 
in this division will be given liberty this 
afternoon.” Voice from the ranks: “Give 
me liberty or give me death!” Officer: 
“Who said that?’ Voice: “Patrick Henry.” 
—Nebraska Awgwan. 


“What kind of a dog is that you have 
there?” “Why—er—he’s a German police 
dog.” “Well, he certainly doesn’t look 
like one.” “Oh, he belongs to the secret 
service—he’s disguised.”’—Georgia Tech. 
Yellow Jacket. 


“O horse! you are a wonderful thing; 
no buttons to push, no horn to honk; you 
start yourself, no clutch to slip; no spark 
to miss, no gears to strip; no license- 
buying every year, with plates to screw 
on front and rear.’—American Forestry. 


A bad break in a curate’s sermon is 
reported. After appealing to the old with 
“You old men with hoary head,’ he 
turned to the young men with the appeal, 
“And you young men with your bloom- 
ing cheek.” He tried to change the 
phrase, but it was too late—Christian 
Life. 


He was very quiet during the first part 
of the dinner, and every one forgot that 
he was there. As dessert was being 
served, however, the host told a story. 
When he had finished and the laughter 
had ceased, his little son exclaimed de- 
lightedly, “Now, Father, tell the other 
one.”’—Weekly Telegraph (London). 


KE. Pluribus Jones reached the station 
platform just as the 5.15 was pulling out. 
He rushed after it, and quit at the end 
of the freight yards and returned. “Miss 
your train, sir?” inquired the porter cheer- 
fully. ‘No, my friend. I was just chas- 
ing it out of the yard. You oughtn’t to 
allow it around here. Don’t you see the 
tracks it’s left?’—New York Post. 


The professor was putting the finishing 
touches on the sidewalk he was laying 
down. Tommy, aged six, deeming the 
time for trial, started to cross before the 
mixture had time to dry. The professor 
displayed slight pique. A passer-by ob- 
served, “Why, Professor, I thought you 
liked children.” “TI like ’em all right in 
the abstract,” the professor replied, “but 
not in the concrete.”—Judge. 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 


quests. Remember the ministers’ 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


pension when 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


They’ve Made “Good” 


Famous for Half a Century 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, N.H. 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 
The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 
When you are making your will, and wish to ben- 
efit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 

Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiuu1am B. Nicuois, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Ese following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B 2680 
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BURDETT | 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial oles 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal, 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. Minot Simons, 
D.D., minister. First service of the season, 
Sunday morning, September 23, at 11 o'clock. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (16380), Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service Sunday 
morning at 10.45 o’clock. Charles DB. Park, 
D.D., of Boston will preach September 16,° 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the 
summer. Union services at King’s Chapel 
every Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. This 
church is open week-days from 9 to 4. All 
welcome. / 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D.,_ 
and Rey. Harold H. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of mixed voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. (Union service with 
First and Second Churches in Boston.) Morn- 
ing Prayer with ‘address by Thomas Mott Os- 
borne, 11 a.m. Open daily 9-4. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. Edward Cummings of the 
South Congregational Society, Boston, Mass., 
will preach September 16. The South Con- 
gregational Society and the Church of the 
Disciples unite with the Arlington Street 
Church for the summer. A brief Hymn Service, 
at 7 P.M., weather permitting, will be held from 
the front steps of the church. Following this 
service there will be an Organ Recital in the 
church, 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ' "stston 


225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pag mag he: 
cuse; Birmingham; ‘Memphis; Chicago; Kans 
Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. 
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“Natural Brand’’ 


WASHED FIGS 


LOUIS L. DAUM, Original Peckes 
29 & 31 East South Water St. 'HICAGO 


